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~ What Are We Doing for the Soldiers? 


By Louise Montgomery 


articles telling stories of ex-soldiers in straitened 

circumstances, many walking the streets out of work 
or reduced to back-door peddling, and thousands in need of 
the hospital care they are not getting. The bitter accusa- 
tion runs through all of these stories that ex-soldiers are 
isolated, misunderstood, and neglected; that the American 
people have “closed the door on the war” and are unwilling 
to help bring back to normal life those thousands of hum- 
ble men who fought in France. The articles are evidently 
truthful reports of each writer’s personal observations, for 
they bear the imprint of sincerity. 

We are all inclined to take the emotional rather than the 
scientific attitude. We select one case or a group of cases, 
instead of trying to understand the complex as a whole. 
According to a wise old college professor of thirty years 
ago, oua needs the opinions of at least 400 men and as 
many women of a given class in order to form a basis for 
judgments as to the reactions of that class towards any 
event of public importance. But in practice we draw our 
conclusions from accidental contacts and casual happen- 
ings. This casual method is, of course, unscientific, but it 
has human values not ‘to be overlooked. Since this has 
been the method of the articles referred to, I may be par- 
doned for gathering up a few observations of my own. 

Our city is one of the centres established by the Fed- 
eral Government to give hospital service and vocational 
training to returned soldiers. I remember my early visit 
to the head of the vocational training division. He had 
piles of leaflets ready for distribution to all parts of the 
city. The pages contained simple and attractive state- 
ments of what every disabled soldier would find waiting 
for him: free hospital service if he needed it, classes in 
English and in all the elementary branches if by chance 
he had missed the schooling of the grades, training in any 
vocation he chose to follow with a Government allowance 
to pay his expenses. I was impressed with the plans and 
with the number daily coming to claim this aid. 

Still later I visited one of the elementary schools where 
special classes were being held for foreigners. These boys 
and men were not humbled by being put into the usual 
school-room with grade pupils. They had their own 
teacher and an attractive room. I recall the simple and 


| HAVE been impressed with the number of recent 


unemotional dignity of one teacher who told me she was 
giving to this work all the strength, wisdom, and insight 
at her command as a thank-offering to God for the safe 
return of her only son, a youth of twenty years, from 


overseas service. The soldier lads said she was ‘some 
teacher.” I recall the “follow-up man” who came at the 
close of the school session to talk with this teacher, going 
over the records of every one as a distinct human being, 
making a note of personal characteristics, hopes, and ambi- 
tions. This was no easy task, but it was done that each 
man and boy might be helped on towards self-realization 
as rapidly as possible. 

I saw the continuation school in another part of the 
city giving personal attention and individual instruction 
to hundreds who had been physically disabled but who 
had recovered and were joyfully working at something that 
would once more put them in contact with the world’s 
work. I say joyfully because this appearance of joy was 
actually there in a marked degree. Those who have been 
ill know the peculiar exhilaration of returning strength. 
The suffering is forgotten. I shall always carry with me 
the picture of one lad draughting plans with his left hand. 
He told me he had had the wretched feeling that he was 
done for. He had lost his right arm. Draughting was 
the one and only thing in life he had ever wanted to do. 
He had pictured himself going about forever doing some 
inferior job that he hated. Then the marvelous discovery 
came that a left arm was just as good as a right. The 
drawings showed unusual skill; the left arm moved easily 
and swiftly at his command. He also told me he was 
living comfortably and that he was entirely satisfied with 
his Government allowance. He is one illustration of the 
adjustment being wrought out for hundreds in one city. 

However, in spite of this faithful personal effort, there 
was always anxiety over certain types of soldiers. With- 
out warning numbers of them dropped out of classes, 
thereby forfeiting the Government allowance, a condition 
with which they were fully acquainted. Sometimes they 
ran away and returned after a few months of adventures. 
They wandered about, picking up odd jobs, a visible sign 
of the neglect of the country. I had personal knowledge 
of a lad who ran away twice, refused the hospital service 
that he sorely needed, and seemed bent on thwarting his 
own best interests. It took three years of patient effort, 
loyal devotion from parents and friends to bring him back 
to his real self. He is now training to be a scientific 
farmer, and the Government sends him the allowance 
without which ‘he could not afford to get ready for this 
life work, his own choice. These are not cases of recog- 
nized shell-shock. So far as I can know, the lads who 
have come to my back door and smilingly asked me to buy 
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patriotic songs about the U. S. A. or to take out number- 
less subscriptions to cheap magazines have preferred this 
casual employment to the training that was waiting for 
them in any branch of their own choosing, with a monthly 
allowance greater than their best adventures afforded. 

_ I say this in no spirit of condemnation or even rebuke. 
I am fully convinced that thousands of boys and men, not 
recognized as shell-shocked or even with severe wounds, 
went through varying degrees of mental cver-strain which 
left an unseen record, something that made adjustment to 
a steady routine impossible, or at least most difficult. They 
had been through experiences which turned daily living 
into a dull thing. For the period of their service even the 
most light-hearted and care-free by nature learned a new 
language which not even family love could understand. 
Isolation and a terrible loneliness are usually the portion 
of those who have lived through the great adventure. 

In many a returned soldier, apparently unhurt, this 
feeling of isolation persisted. I recall a boy of twenty-one 
years who, after a few weeks at home in a country town, 
came to Chicago “to get a chance to write up the war.” 
He was one of those lads who had taken life easily and 
dropped out of school from the fifth grade, having a pref- 
erence for odd jobs. He had drifted about till he enlisted. 
A busy editor of a Chicago daily newspaper took time to 
read the first manuscript. It was hopeless. The editor 
looked up an agent who made a business of criticising and 
placing amateur work. I learned the story from the 
agent. Without charge this man gave hours of time to 
the pathetic efforts of an untrained boy who could not 
write a paragraph of grammatical English, whose soul 
was bursting to express the bigness of what he had seen. 
Nothing else satisfied him. He suffered the mental anguish 
of knowing that others did not understand. He did not 
realize what the agent saw, that the bigness he felt never 
crept into his pages. The grammatical errors might have 
been managed, but the boy’s vision remained his own. But 
while he worked, the agent indulged him, to keep up a 
friendly relation, racking his brains for a chance to guide 
the boy into something else, and a patient father paid for 
room and board in the city, hoping that the experience 
would finally “set him right.” They did their best to 
understand. 





[The following is from a letter of a mother to her nine- 
teen year old son, whom, together with a younger daugh- 
ter, she is supporting and educating by hard work. We 
print it in the hope that it may do a good service both to 
mothers and to headstrong youth.] 


SUPPOSE you cannot realize that no matter what 
other folks do or do not do to make me happy it does 
not affect me, because I am not responsible for them. I 
have not tended them from babyhood, guided their steps 
when they were unable to go alone, moulded their charac- 
ters along the lines I felt were right, only to find myself 
absolutely out of the running—opinions flouted and wishes 
disregarded. Some day you will know, my son—perhaps 
after twenty years or more of toil, sleepless nights, self- 
denial at a time when good clothes and good times meant 
more than they ever will at any other time, pain, and suf- 
fering, and many other things—that there are some things 
in this world that money cannot repay—obligations that 
love and consideration alone can ever discharge. Then I 
will expect you to remember this. 

I am sure that the day will come, for I can hardly be- 
lieve that your self-sufficiency is anything. more than a 
passing phase. You’ve made up your mind that every 
word I say, if of advice, is fault-finding; my friendly 
words of warning as to danger ahead are an interference 
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Similar stcries of personal efforts to meet the individual 
needs of ex-soldiers are not uncommon. There was the 
woman who met the soldier on his way to see a coveted 
piece of land he wished to turn into a small farm. He was 
wondering whether he could handle the mortgage. After 
a brief investigation she gave him her check to make the 
land his own. There was the man who left twenty 
scholarships at his old college to pay for the tuition of 
boys whose college work had been interrupted by war 
service. Twenty lads who might have been among the 
restless group, finding adjustment too difficult, were able 
to slip back into the old college life of sanity and youthful 
joys. 

I do not know that any of these deeds of quiet service 
here noted have found their way into the newspapers. 
But if I have had personal knowledge of what is being 
done in one city, what, according to the law of probabilities, 
is going on in other cities all over the United States? I 
leave this figuring to those who love statistics more than 
I do. To those who wish a record of the work of the 
Federal Board there are the usual annual reports, and 
they are well worth reading. For though it is true that 
red tape, the usual political wrangling of a growing de- 
mocracy, and the overlapping of bureaus have been evident, 
nevertheless an all-round look reveals an attitude of mind 
new in the world’s history. Never before have Govern- 
ments recognized and provided for the vocational. training 
of the returned soldier. Never before has the dignity of 
an individual choice of the occupation that means self- 
expression been so widespread a possibility for so great 
a number. This work of the Government has affected in- 
dividuals in their attitude towards the returned soldiers 
they casually meet. In spite of the many who may be 
indifferent, who perhaps have tried to “close the door on 
the war,” the tendency is to give personal aid. 

This record of personal experiences is not furnished to 
abet the feeling of contentment with what is being done. 
Not until the last soldier who fought in the war has had 
his chance for as complete an unfolding as his nature is 
capable of, may we rest assured that the debt is paid. I 
have set out merely to record an encouraging aspect of 
the great complex which we are all struggling to compre- 
kend, the aftermath of the world war. 





with your right to do as you please. Would it not be a 
strange railroad company that, knowing the danger ahead, 
would feel that folks ought to be able to take care of 
themselves and listen, and therefore neglected to put up 
signs before railroad crossings? Until you get this thought 
through the outer crust of your self-complacency you’ll 
never have a channel through which an understanding of 
the depths of my love and devotion can flow. I don’t in- 
tend to tell you that I expect to love you less—because 
you’re part of me—but as far as outward signs are con- 
cerned it may be hard for you to realize this. 

I wish you might know how gladly I have worked that 
you and F might be educated. And remember, Bill, 
there seems to be something well planned out in the scheme 
of things, whereby, when you were a baby and unable to 
conduct your life as you feel you are able now, I was the 
one big, outstanding feature of your existence. Then there 
comes a time when all the strength lies in you and my 
turn is over—I must necessarily look to you—to your love 
and affection, or else I am frank to confess that my life is 
a failure. Instead of investing in houses and other pro- 
visions for my old age I have put all of my eggs into one 
basket—my investment has been in futures. Not only 
money, but youth and strength are invested and you can 
give me back nothing of the last two. Think it over, but 
don’t talk with me about it. 
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Lem Hooper on Bitter Bread 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


USTICE of the Peace Lemuel Hooper looked up from 
J his newspaper and grinned at Court-officer Durfey, 
who was removing his uniform coat preparatory to 

going home. 

“Well, Durfey,” said the judge, “I see by this paper 
that the shamelessly insidious American propaganda is 
still going on.” 

“What propaganda is that, judge?” Durfey asked. 

“Food. We're still sending food to Russia to feed the 
starving children,” explained Judge Hooper. “We’re a 
Machiavellian bunch, and we won’t stop it. We’re so 
devilish and deep, Durfey, and so headstrong in our evil 
ways, that we keep right on with our infernal work of 
putting bread in the mouths of the famine-stricken Rus- 
sians. But it is bitter bread, Durfey; it is bitter bread!” 

“Who says so?” Durfey asked. “Do them starving Roo- 
shuns say so?” 

“They do not,” said Judge Hooper, “but the well-fed 
ladies and gentlemen who call themselves The Friends of 
Soviet Russia say so. They have 
printed it out in fair type and in these 
words—‘Governments which will not 
recognize the Workers’ Republic and 
classes of men who hate it are 
sending bread to the Russian 
people. This is Bitter Bread.’ We 
ought to try to please them and 
let the whole lot of Russians starve, 
but we’re such black-hearted capi- 
talistic fiends that we refuse. We 
will infamously share our bread 
with the starved Russian, be it 
bitter or sweet, while we have 
a loaf left. 

“We’re a disgusting lot of 


propagandists, as you can see, Durfey, and we ought to 
be thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. We're no better than 
Samaritans, and everyone knows they were a low grade of 
people who never helped a man in distress unless they 
thought it would get them a complimentary reading notice 
in the Bible. For many years we have been carrying on in 
this same nefarious manner, Durfey, and out of the black- 
ness of our hearts sending bread that was no better than 
ipecac to empty-bellied Armenians and Persians and 
Syrians. And before that we forced whole cargoes of 
bread on earthquaked Italians and voleanoed Martiniquans 
and millions of red, black, brown, white, and yellow folk— 
and maybe some spotted ones—in all parts of the world. 


“We’re devils, Durfey. We’ve jammed our bitter bread 
down the throats of countless dying Chinese and expiring 
Hindoos. No doubt they gagged on it, though they forgot 
to mention it at the time. Like the foul miscreants we 
are, Durfey, we have crouched in our den year after year 
waiting for floods or famines or cataclysms so that we 
might hurl carloads and train-loads and ship-loads of 
bitter bread at the helpless and hungry without thought 
of race, religion, or previous condition of servitude. But 
Soviet Russia has found us out. 

“The Soviet Russians have given us a just rebuke, Dur- 
fey, and we should feel abashed and humiliated. Think 
how the starved babes of monarchic Belgium must have 
writhed as they gnawed the bitter bread made of the 
capitalistic wheat grown by a plutocratic Minnesota Re- 
publican! See the horror on the face of the young Soviet 
Russian as he lifts his gaunt arm to take the cruel bread 
sent by a Philadelphia Quaker who may even be a bank 
director! It’s hideous! 


D 
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“The trouble with us, Durfey, is that we think a stomach 
that has had nothing in it for weeks, and nothing but 
grass for weeks before that, wants food and wants it 
quick. Like the hell-hounds we are we hurry food to it 
before we investigate whether it is in favor of a gold 
standard or paper rubles at the ratio of sixteen tons to 
the dollar. When we hear of a dying child we insult it by 
feeding it before we ask its ward boss whether it is for 
equal suffrage or the straight Republican ticket. When we 
hear of human’ beings dying by thousands we forget that 
the important point is whether we and they have the same 
opinion of the Einstein Theory. We think they want 
something to eat. That is careless of us. 
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“J don’t know what we can do about it at this late day, 
Durfey. Under the hideous banner of the capitalistic 
system we have learned to feed the starving whether they 
belong to our lodge or the other one. I’m afraid the thing 
has gone too far to be stopped; it is hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks. It looks as if the Bolshevists would have 
to grin and bear it. 

“As far as I have heard, Durfey, Bolshevikia is the 
first nation to raise a flag showing a collapsed stomach 
refusing the food that is offered in all good will and pity. 
It may be a natty flag, Durfey, and stand well with the 
Moscow bosses, but I have a notion that a Minneapolis 
fiour-sack on the end of a pole would get more cheers 
from the hollow-eyed Russians in a starvation camp, and 
I don’t believe they would care a whoop whether the flour 
came from Texas or Timbuctoo. 

“T have a feeling, Durfey, that the trouble is that 
Soviet Russia is like a man with a dog that don’t like him 


is likely to be destroyed by her devotees ministering 

to the needs (so they affirm) of the country’s soul at 
the expense (as I think) of the gountry’s body. Those 
who protest are cowards, traitors, blasphemers against the 
religion of Ireland. Ireland first, last, and all the time; 
even if ninety per cent. of Irish people disapprove of you, 
they are not Ireland. 

Of course in all this there is nothing peculiar to the 
Irish people. It is the history of every revolution launched, 
as are most revolutions, by idealists. But a sickness is 
none the less disagreeable because other people have had 
it, nor less dangerous because others have died of it. The 
disease of disunion, of intestine strife, constantly breaks 
out when an enemy is on the border; and that is unfor- 
tunately our case. Moreover, Irish politics are still ham- 
pered in their conduct by possessing a double objective. 
Six or eight weeks ago, it looked as if this inconvenience 
were ended. Peace was made with Great Britain: Ireland 
was to be evacuated; and a new Irish government could 
concentrate its energies upon the still unsettled question 
of Ulster. Mr. de Valera, however, resists this simplifica- 
tion. He and his party reject the Treaty on the double 
ground that it does not give Ireland terms upon which 
she can close her account with England, and that it does 
give Ulster terms which destroy the unity of Ireland. 
What is the immediate practical result? 

On the disputed border between Northern and Southern 
Ireland incidents occur which if they are not war at least 
afford a casus belli. Owing to the disunion among those 
who were directing the policy of Ireland up to December, 
the new Provisional Government has not sufficient author- 
ity to control the units of the Republican army which are 
on the frontier. Northern Ireland is entitled to say to 
the Imperial Government: “Our territory is threatened, 
send the troops which you were withdrawing from Ireland 
here to us in Ulster.” This is done. The de Valera party, 
which denounces the Provisional Government as traitors to 
Ireland, immediately can declare that the pretended with- 
drawal of troops was only a blind: that they are concen- 
trated still on Irish soil where they can join with the 
zealots of Ulster in a campaign of reconquest. This argu- 
ment will turn some votes, may turn many votes, and if 
an election takes place now, the majority for the Provi- 
sional Government may be lessened, and its authority 
weakened. Again, the weaker the Provisional Gove-n- 
ment, the less its control on the Republican army and the 
more chance that in districts where the army is disaf- 


TL we had only our enemies to contend with! Ireland 
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any too well. If I have a dog that loves me you may feed 
him until he is as fat as a beer keg and he will be my dog 
through thick and thin. If you steal him, Durfey, he will 
gnaw the rope and come home to me every time. But if 
that dog don’t like me and never did care much for me, 
and is all the while figuring how he can get away from 
me and be rid of me, I don’t want you to feed that dog. 
No, sir! Not even if he starves to death! I shouldn’t 
wonder if Soviet Russia is just a little afraid its dog don’t 
love it. I don’t know any other reason why its friends 
should be so touchy. But, however that may be, Durfey, 
there’s one thing sure—America has learned her lesson.” 
“You mean no more bread to the starving unless some- 
one checks up their politics first, judge?” Durfey asked. 
“Pshaw, no!” exclaimed Judge Hooper. “That wouldn’t 
be a lesson, Durfey; that would be a crime. What we have 
learned is that starving men, women, and children have no 
politics; they have hunger.” 


fected it may interfere to prevent freedom of elcctions. 

How far the disaffection has spread every one wants 
to know, no one has means of knowing. The attitude gen- 
erally taken up by the armed men is: “We are soldiers, we 
have no politics, we obey orders.” But then, whose orders? 
At present there is first, Dail Eireann, of which Mz. 
Griffith is President. The Minister for Defence, Mr. Mul- 
cahy, is a minister of Dail Eireann: he has replaced 
Cathal Brugha, as Mr. Griffith replaced Mr. de Valera. 
But the Provisional Government, not Dail Eireann, is 
governing, and Mr. Griffith is not a member of it, nor is 
Mr. Mulcahy. Further, there is the possible attitude, 
which is already taken up by some: “We are soldiers: we 
have no politics: but we are soldiers by the Republic: we 
admit no other authority.” 

Finally and chiefly, Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins, in order 
to strengthen their position, have been obliged to repre- 
sent themselves as constant to their Republican aspirations. 
Ulster at once says: “You ask us to join the Free State: 
but you are already avowing your purpose to turn the 
Free State into a Republic. We do not propose to join 
any one who wishes to break up the Empire.” And so, in 
the effort to produce unity among his own section, Mr. 
Collins shatters the hope of Irish unity at large. He has 
to deal with an Ulster incensed by the avowal of this 
separatist ideal, infuriated by the violation of its border 
in one case and the shooting of its special constables in 
more than one case; and he is obliged further to exasper- 
ate these people, whom he seeks to conciliate, by pressing 
an extreme claim for the alteration of boundaries. 

On this matter, if his team were in hand, Mr. Collins 
held strong cards. He was able to point out to Sir James 
Craig that by the terms of the Treaty the boundary must 
be readjusted “in accordance with the wishes of the in- 
habitants.” That, literally construed, would take from 
Northern Ireland its second city, Derry, and a half of four 
out of its six counties. But if Northern Ireland would 
join in a central Parliament for national services it could 
keep all the powers which the Northern Parliament at 
present possesses, and there could be no change of bound- 
ary. This might have been listened to, had there been a 
calmer atmosphere. As it is, Sir James Craig would 
probably answer that Ulster was not disposed to come 
under a Government which could not control its own troops 
and in whose area there was safety neither for life nor 
for property. ; 

The latter accusation is unfortunately true. When the 
British troops and police were withdrawn there was bound 
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to be a temptation to crimes of violence in a county where 
few of the propertied and many of the unpropertied pos- 
sessed arms. But the knowledge that a Government ex- 
isted with public opinion solidly behind it, and controlling 
securely an armed force, would have made people think 
twice before law-breaking. Now every criminal is well 
aware of the existing weakness, and they exploit it. All 
this would be a transitory trouble if there were not people 
abroad with larger aims than loot. 

Even among those who are attached to the British con- 
nection one frequently hears the opinion expressed that 
a Republic is bound to come, because the difference be- 
tween what has been conceded and complete separation is 
so small that Great Britain will not fight for it. It is 
easy to infer that those about Mr. de Valera, who inspire 
his policy, take the same view, and are determined to push 
matters to a point at which England must either give way 
or undertake a reconquest of the country. They believe 
she will give way. This seems to involve a profound mis- 
apprehension of the facts about English feeling, and also 
about the military situation. England has in Ulster all 
the base she requires. For the rest she is able, and is 
probably quite ready, to operate against Ireland by block- 
ade. Further military action, if it were desired, could 
begin from Ulster: and almost certainly justification could 
be secured by some such incidents as have already occurred 
on the frontier. There is little doubt that opinion in Eng- 
land is hardening against Ireland. 

One thing at least is certain. The military possibilities 
will have been thought out from the point of view of Eng- 
land and of Ulster. Sir Henry Wilson has ceased to be 
Chief of General Staff: he has become candidate for repre- 
sentative of an Ulster constituency in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. In other words, his services and advice will be at 
the disposal of Ulster. His prepossessions are believed 
to be those of his brother, an extreme anti-Nationalist. 
His abilities as a soldier have always been reckoned very 
high; and it would not be in human nature that British 
professional soldiers should not desire to try conclusions 
seriously with the I. R. A. Professional soldiers feel that 
the struggle was abandoned after a challenge to war was 
issued and before it was taken up in good earnest. The 
winners—for the Irish Volunteer soldiers have in effect 
won, though not in a military sense—have talked at times 
with some arrogance. One may very well suppose that Sir 
Henry Wilson would not be sorry to show them what war 
is. One may be equally sure that he is able enough to 
await the moment when aggression becomes so definite that 
not only the Ulster volunteer levies must answer it, but 
also the regular troops, of whom there will shortly be 
seventeen battalions in Ulster. 

Mr. Collins and the Provisional Government may see 
this coming: but if they have not control of their forces 
on the frontier, can they prevent it? Mr. de Valera in his 
devotion to the pure Republican ideal is launching a cam- 
paign to convince the country that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment sold Ireland when they accepted the treaty, and 
became tools of the British Empire who should be thwarted 
and resisted as if they were Lloyd George in person. He 
will convince at least some of the young men; in the 
southern province, Munster, his propaganda has gained 
most ground. A great part of his indictment is that they 
have given up the unity of Ireland; to secure it, h® pro- 
ceeds very effectively to sap that unity by which the Free 
State was gained. The very fact that many troops have 
been: withdrawn, which gives reality to the gain of the 
Treaty, can be converted into an argument for tearing up 
the treaty. When the troops were in possession of the 
country, it will be said, Ireland resisted successfully and 
maintained the claim for a Republic: now that they are 
gone, why should that claim be abandoned? 

In Ulster, on the other hand, Mr. de Valera’s whole line 
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of conduct has probably convinced many that sooner or 
later Ulster will have to fight: and it is an easy matter 
to argue that the time to fight is now, while the forces of 
Sinn Fein are divided and before the Free State has been 
able, as it will be later, to organize and equip its forces 
for modern war. 

All points, in short, to a bloody collision on the Ulster 
border: something much more like regular war than Ire- 
land has yet known. If Ulster were beaten, the result 
might be worth the cost. But that result seems far from 
probable; and a defeat of Southern Ireland would mean 
a renewal and prolongation of this ancient bitterness be- 
tween colonist and native. I do not think that a recon- 
quest of Ireland will be undertaken; Ireland will remain 
self-governed; but what might have been a most hopeful 
start is greatly menaced. 

Hopeful it was, for this Government of young men 
brought a stir of life into many dry bones. They have not 
always been tactful, but they showed courage and enthu- 
siasm and a salutary disregard for bad precedent. Espe- 
cially in education, they were zealots; and Irish education 
has been the most anaemic thing, that could blow neither 
hot nor cold. They were disposed to overdo Gaelic; they 
were given to overdoing it, and it will make trouble; but at 
least a breath of enthusiasm may come into the schools. 
As for Mr. Collins, the acting chief, he has shown a kind 
of rough power and grip on essentials which stamp him 
as a live force. If courage and energy allied to clear 
vision can pull a man through, he will come out the win- 
ner, to the incalculable gain of Ireland. But assuredly no 
man was ever in a tighter place. 


A Catalogue of Rare Books 


E have received the illustrated catalogue of “Acts 
and Laws of the Colony and State of New York 
and of the other original colonies and States constituting 
the collection made by Hon. Russell Benedict, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York,” a beautifully executed book 
worthy of the unique library which it describes. Judge 
Benedict had succeeded in bringing together the most im- 
portant collection of its kind ever owned by a private in- 
dividual, exceptional not only in its completeness but also 
because of the large number of well preserved copies unique 
in their condition. 

On February 27 the 479 lots comprised in this collec- 
tion were sold at the American Art Association, and 
the lovers of Americana had a keen fight over many 
a rarity. The State of New York is especially well 
represented. There is the exceedingly rare first edition 
of “Horsmanden’s Negro Plot,” the largest and finest copy 
of the “Montgomery” charter extant, the only complete 
manuscript copy of the “Duke of York’s Charter of Liber- 
ties & Priviledges to the Inhabitants of New York, anno 
1683” ever made from the still unprinted original man- 
uscript volume; an exceptionally fine copy of the rare issue 
of the first compiled “Laws of New York,” 1694; the very 
rare third revision of the “Colonial Laws of New York,” 
printed by W. Bradford, the first New York printer, in 
1731, etc., ete. As specimens of early American typography 
these documents have an additional value. Since Judge 
Benedict’s Collection shows a remarkable array of noted 
names connected with the introduction of printing in Amer- 
ica, the editors of the catalogue have thought it desirable 
to give a list of the printers represented, which comprises 
no fewer than seventy-seven names. 

A large number of facsimile reproductions of title-pages, 
references to the whereabouts of other copies of each item, 
a list of reference books consulted in cataloguing the collec- 
tion, and a foreword by Judge Benedict himself make this 
catalogue a precious volume, which collectors will prize 


highly. 
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The Great God Efficiency 


N that ceaseless movement for organized efficiency 
I which is one of the characteristics of the present 
age, the foremost place was held, some ten or 
fifteen years ago, by the idea of “scientific manage- 
ment,” the system developed above all by the late 
Frederick Taylor. No one who looked into the ques- 
tion could doubt that the system presented great ad- 
vantages, and was capable of beneficial application in 
a considerable range of important instances. But the 
enthusiastic devotees of the Taylor idea overestimated 
the scope of its potentialities quite as much as the 
ignorant or prejudiced opponents of it underestimated 
them. If it had been capable of accomplishing in actual 
fact anything even remotely approaching what many 
of its advocates imagined, its progress, in spite of 
all opposition, would have made it by this time a dom- 
inant feature of the industrial world. Whatever may 
be the specific reasons why this has not happened, it is 
plain that vital factors which the apostles of the idea 
had failed to take into account imposed prohibitive 
limitations upon its application. 

Just now it is the psychological test that holds the 
centre of the efficiency stage. Like every novel scheme, 
this of the psychological test meets with much opposi- 
tion that is merely ignorant or prejudiced. Like almost 
every novel scheme, too, it suffers from the incompe- 
tence, the rashness, and the overzeal of some of its 
own practitioners. In the early days of its application 
in this country, instances of absurd misapplication of 
the tests abounded in prisons, in reformatories, even 
in courts; nor is the day of these ineptitudes entirely 
past even now. But on the other hand there has been 
a fine development both of the theory and the practice 
of the psychological test. The newly-formed Psycho- 
logical Corporation, which is in the hands of a number 
of the foremost psychologists of America, is prepared 
to give to those who wish to take advantage of its 
facilities information that is sure to be highly useful 
to those who wish to test the capacity of applicants for 
specific positions. In schools and colleges, too, the ap- 
plication of psychological tests has been brought to a 
point where, in good hands, their results are in a high 
degree trustworthy. 

But efficiency is not the whole of life, and it is time 
that serious thought were given to something that 
goes far beyond the question of the trustworthiness 
of the tests, or the immediate advantage gained by their 
use. If we are entering upon a régime in which chil- 
dren are going to be labeled and graded, not according 
to what they know, but according to what, by the in- 
exorable pronouncement of a self-registering machine, 
they inherently are, what is going to be the effect of 
all this upon those children’s outlook on life? It is 
true that, even as things are, every sensible child has 
a pretty sure consciousness of his own inferiority to 


his more gifted comrades; but it is one thing to know 
this in a general way, and quite another to have that 
knowledge burned into his consciousness as a scientific 
and incontestahle fact, to say nothing of its being 
stamped upon him as a fatal brand to be carried 
through life. Whatever precautions are taken to dis- 
guise or conceal the verdict, we may be quite sure that 
if, as now promises to be the case, the scheme of psy- 
chological tests is to be made a fundamental part of 
our educational system, its results will be no secret to 
the individual child most concerned, nor to those with 
whom he is most closely associated. 

Whether the gain to be looked for, either in collec- 
tive efficiency or in the efficiency and personal comfort 
of the individual, outweighs the loss is a question upon 
which it is hopeless to look for general agreement; and 
this not so much because of differences of opinion con- 
cerning facts as because of differences of judgment 
concerning values. How are you going to measure the 
injury inflicted upon an individual by lessening his 
courage, his self-esteem, his ambition, his belief—il- 
lusory, perhaps, but none the less vital and effective— 
that some time, somehow, he will show that there is 
more in him than people think, more in him than he 
has yet been able to prove even to himself? These 
qualities, these thoughts, are in themselves precious; 
and millions of plain people cling to them through life, 
in spite of all the blows of destiny. How much gain 
in the shape of increased success will it be necessary 
to secure in order to balance the loss of the consola- 
tions of failure? How much in order to justify the 
sacrifice of that feeling of fundamental equality which 
is the great sweetener of human intercourse? 


To Get the Right Kind of 


Lawyers 


N the criminal law there is a maxim that it is 
I better that ninety-nine guilty men should escape 
than that one innocent man should be unjustly 
punished. Critics of the Bar Associations’ proposal to 
require college training for lawyers have apparently 
thought of it in the light of a parallel, though un- 
expressed, maxim, that it is better to admit ninety-nine 
unfit men to the bar than to exclude one fit man. Ob- 
viously there is no argument valid from the public 
point of view against excluding the ninety-nine unfit 
men. The concern of the critics is over the one fit man 
who would be a lawyer, yet has no college education. 
But the critics have objected rather automatically 
than with reason, in the light of conditions as they are. 
They assert that if a college training had been required 
for admission to the bar, various great men and law- 
yers, from Marshall and Lincoln to John G. Johnson, 
could not have been admitted to the bar. That may 
or may not be true of the earlier examples. But whether 
true or not half a century and more ago, it is obvi- 
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ously not true today, and has been untrue at any time in 
the past twenty-five years. The real question is not 
whether Lincoln had a college education; but whether, 
if the youth Lincoln were living today, he would be 
unable to get the college education proposed as a re- 
quirement for entering the bar. To anyone who knows 
how thousands of penniless young men have secured a 
college training within the past twenty-five years, this 
question at once answers itself in the negative. Can 
anyone with knowledge of the colleges imagine that if 
a young Lincoln were to come up from Sangamon 
County today to the University of Illinois, or to Chi- 
cago University, he would fail to find active sympathy 
and decisive material encouragement in working his 
way through college, in preparation for the bar? Hun- 
dreds of respectable mediocrities are accomplishing that 
feat today. In one instance out of a thousand, special 
misfortunes might create an exception to the general 
rule that any budding legal genius of today who wants 
a college education before he studies law can get it. 
We have, in fact, a sneaking idea that if it had been 
required back in Illinois a century ago, A. Lincoln would 
have got it. 

There remains, however, the further question, 
whether the requirement of a college education in prep- 
aration would actually raise the general level of legal 
morals and ability, though the question is predomi- 
nantly one of morals. It is of the “shysters and trick- 
sters” that Mr. Taft and Mr. Root complain. Though 
education does not infallibly correct moral obliquity, 
something corrective, even upon material of such native 
tendencies, can reasonably be expected to flow from the 
wider knowledge, the larger conceptions, which the col- 
lege student can hardly avoid. Not to have a measure 
of faith in this process would be to adopt a theory of 
irremediable native depravity that would find few com- 
plete justifications. 

But an even more important consideration lies in the 
fact that college education for the poor boy—and this 
is the point at issue—is under the conditions of today 
very largely a matter of moral selection. What is the 
first point raised, when a poor boy heads himself for 
college? Character first. Many a mental mediocrity 
has been helped through college because he was mor- 
ally sound and serviceable to society—too “good” to 
be burdened with comparative ignorance. But a known 
“shifty character,” no matter how clever, is almost 
never given college aid. And in the college itself, the 
shifty character can rarely hold a place without the 
backing of money advantages—not always even then. 
Moreover, we feel sure that the men who have worked 
their way through college will testify that the greatest 
thing they got out of it was training of character. In 
our judgment, the requirement of college training for 
the bar would be above all else an instrument of moral 
selection—imperfect, no doubt, but far and away the 
most effective at our disposal. Finally, under a system 
in which college education was the general requirement, 
it would still be possible for the State education author- 
ities to devise an equivalent test for non-college men 
which would exclude those who ought to be excluded, 
while admitting those really fit. This consideration is 
important; duly attended to, it would remove the chief 
objection that has been raised to the Bar Associations’ 
proposal. 
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Why Not Genoa? 


HAT there must sooner or later be held a real 
E and effective economic conference to devise prac- 
tical measures for the rehabilitation of Europe 
appears self-evident. We cannot express too strongly 
our belief in the necessity of such a conference and in 
the obligation of the United States to take a leading 
part in it. But when such a conference is convened, 
it must be under conditions that give reasonable prom- 
ise of success. What these prerequisite conditions are, 
in our opinion, we shal] endeavor to make clear in the 
coming weeks. To do so involves an examination of 
many and diverse European problems which at first 
sight seem peculiar to those countries, but which will 
be found to concern this country as well. 

It is natural that the interest of America in the 
restoration of prosperity and general well-being in 
Europe should grow and that the attitude of aloofness 
which characterized our people for a time following 
the disappointments of the Paris Conference should 
disappear. The tradition of self-sufficiency could not 
last in the face of the economic situation that has been 
developing during the past three years. All of a sud- 
den, as a result of the great war, America has changed 
from a debtor nation, seeking foreign capital for her 
own development, into the chief creditor nation of the 
world, with her pockets bulging with money seeking 
investment elsewhere. The increased productivity of 
our expanded industries, now manufacturing in eight 
months all that we require for our own consumption in 
a year, and the surplus of our farm products, make it 
a matter of prime necessity to find markets abroad, if 
we are not to have a prolonged period of unemployment 
and business depression. But the countries of Europe 
cannot buy unless they can sell us goods in exchange, — 
and they cannot send us goods until they in turn begin 
again to produce. This, then, is the economic problem 
of Europe in a nutshell—how to eliminate the factors 
that now stand in the way of the resumption of indus- 
trial production and how to provide the necessary co- 
operation of credit and capital to start it going. 

The proposed Genoa Conference does not meet the 
conditions necessary for success and seems predestined 
to failure. The reason is not far to seek. With issues 
of such magnitude at stake the chief Powers con- 
cerned must enter the conference in practical agree- 
ment as to the general plan to be followed and the 
principles that are to govern. Certain political ques- 
tions that sharply divide the peoples of Europe must 
be settled in advance, at least as far as the chief 
Powers are concerned. Otherwise the conference will 
inevitably become another Tower of Babel. Take 
Soviet Russia for example. If the chief Powers agree 
on a unified policy toward her and are prepared to 
present it as a settled fact, there is a chance to make 
it effective. But if her representatives are invited to 
participate on equal terms, under vague promises to 
behave after the manner of civilized nations, they can 
play one side off against the other and make capital 
out of conflicts of interest and opinion. Similarly it is 
simply folly to bring in a mass of the smaller states to 
air their differences and add to the general confusion. 

A factor of supreme importance in the reconstruction 
of economic life in Europe is the problem of German 
reparations. At present this is a football of French 
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and English politics. The public in both countries 
have been so thoroughly fooled in regard to it that the 
respective Governments find themselves at a loss to 
make a sane settlement and at the same time retain 
popular support, yet it is the height of folly to under- 
take an economic parley in which Germany is to parti- 
cipate unless complete agreement on a reparations 
programme has previously been arrived at. 

Does Mr. Lloyd George expect the proposed confer- 
ence to achieve success in its avowed aims? We are 
inclined to doubt it. Rather it would appear that he 
cares little for what it does, provided the meeting 
serves him well in the impending general election in 
England, where it can be used as an argument for not 
rocking the Coalition boat while crossing the Channel. 
Furthermore, a canvass of recent discussion in Europe 
shows that the Genoa Conference is destined to be a 
political rather than an economic congress, a fact in 
itself making American participation undesirable. 

The primary condition for a fruitful economic con- 
ference is that it be approached, as was the Washing- 
ton Conference, in a new spirit of earnest endeavor, 
not to seek mere expedients and palliatives or to treat 
symptoms, but to build a lasting economic structure 
on firm foundations from which the corroding elements 
of political and racial animosities and destructive 
special interests have been eliminated. At this con- 
ference should assemble the representatives of the chief 
Powers and when they have agreed upon a unified 
economic programime which all are ready to support 
earnestly and honestly, representatives of Germany, 
Soviet Russia, and the lesser states should be called 
in to lay before the conference their special problems 
and have them adjusted and settled in accordance with 
the broad principles adopted. In such a conference 
of the chief Powers America could helpfully partici- 
pate, and that her participation is essential to success 
is universally recognized. But to take part in the pro- 
posed Genoa conference, which is essentially political 
and which contains so many elements calculated to 
render it sterile, if not positively harmful, is scarcely 
the part of wisdom or statesmanship. 


The Jailing of Strikers 


¢¢7N Kansas,” says the New York Times, “the Attor- 

ney General has revived the old vagrancy law, 
declaring that strikers who do not find other work 
shall go to jail. The fact is, of course, that any one 
in contempt of court is, like other lawbreakers, jailable 
—not at all the same thing as being a ‘slave.’ ” 

Our esteemed contemporary’s zeal outruns its dis- 
cretion. In its eagerness to glorify the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court law, it forgets to keep its head level about 
law in general. The Kansas Attorney General asks the 
local authorities to put idle strikers in jail as vagrants, 
even though they have the means to pay for their 
living; if they are in contempt of court, why is it 
necessary to jail them as “vagrants”? And since when 
has it become part of the procedure of our courts to 
delegate to mayors or aldermen their authority to pun- 
ish for contempt? 


The Attorney General of Kansas, we fancy, com- — 


mitted no such absurdity as is implied in the Times’s 
defence of him. He wished to ride roughshod over 
the fundamental rights of the men whom he desired 
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to send back to the mines; but we have no reason to 
believe that he tried to cover up the substance of what 
he was doing by inventing any fantastic form of justi- 
fication for it. His idea was simply that since the in- 
tent of the law was to make the strikers work, he was 
justified in using any stick that came handy to effect 
that purpose. When Kansas wants coal, is her Attor- 
ney General to be bothering about a little thing like 
Liberty ? 


Soviet Capitalism 


VER since Francis McCullagh sent out a dis- 
k : patch from Riga a year ago announcing Lenin’s 
new economic policy, the world has been tlooded 
with propaganda intended to convince the business pub- 
lic that the Soviet leaders had recanted their commun- 
ist heresies and, with certain face-saving reservations, 
were prepared to reintroduce capitalism into Russia. 
It was shown that the right of private trade had been 
restored to the peasants and requisitions of food-stuffs 
had been replaced by taxation in kind. Furthermore 
it was represented that all manner of concessions would 
be granted to foreign capitalists who were willing to 
undertake the operation of various industries in Russia. 
All that was necessary to usher in the new era and 
enable business men everywhere to profit by the return 
of Russia to the capitalist fold was formal recognition 
of the Soviet Government. 

One of the considerations that had a good deal of 
weight in business circles was that the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its new policy had as its representative 
abroad Leonid Krasin, a practical business man. It 
was taken for granted that he had no sympathy with 
communist theory. In their eagerness to take advan- 
tage of the promised Russian opportunities, they quite 
overlooked the fact that Krasin, in his pre-revolution- 
ary activities, had the reputation of a sharper and 
trickster. 

An official interview with Krasin, published in a 
recent issue of the New York Call (and therefore be- 
yond question authentic) is calculated to give a shock 
to those who were inclined to-believe in Lenin’s change 
of heart and in the reality of the announced reversal 


‘of policy. Here is what Krasin believes, stated in his 


own words: 


I believe that Europe is going slowly but surely toward 
catastrophe and revolution. World capitalism, despite its 
utmost exertion, despite its armed intervention in Russia, 
has not only failed to extinguish the forces of revolution, 
whose fires we lit, but is unable to recover its own stability. 

We must recognize, therefore, that for the present we are 
perforce living in an environment of unfriendly capitalist 
States. We must be continually on the alert and must never 
forget that we are surrounded by enemies ready to do us an 
ill turn whether in trade or war. . And still we must 
work in the midst of these implacable enemies and enter 
into business relations with them, because without them 
we are unable to live and restore our agriculture. . 

Needless to say, in our policy we never lose sight of our 
great purpose, the maintenance of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the maintenance of the Soviet power. 

If we restored private ownership, the. war of Russian lib- 
eration would have been fought in vain. . . 

For the peasantry and for the small industries Wwe are 
deliberately making certain concessions. But in the field of 
large-scale industry we adhere rigidly to nationalization, 
to State capitalism. We are retaining transport absolutely 
in the hands of the State. Foreign trade also we 
are retaining in our hands. Nationalization in these three 
fields, large-scale industry, transport, and foreign trade— 
all under the direction of the proletarian dictatorship— 
these are the unalterable basic principles of the Soviet State, 
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with which we can dispense under no circumstances. We 
shall defend with our last drop of blood these central pillars 
of our system. 


This clear statement of policy by the official spokes- 
man of the Soviet Government abroad ought to give a 
final quietus to those who are agitating for the recog- 
nition of that régime on the ground that it has re- 
canted and reformed and that such recognition would 
open to foreign capital the flood-gates of golden oppor- 
tunity. 


The American ‘‘Complex’’ 


ESPITE the clean-cut action of the Washington 
D Conference, America to the world at large is 
somewhat of an enigma. She would and she 
wouldn’t. She would be generous to mankind, but 
when it comes to the point of action she seems curiously 
inhibited. This must have been the thought of other 
nations as they watched preparations in the Senate to 
ratify the treaties and were reminded faintly of the 
long-drawn-out debate in the Senate two years ago. 

It is not difficult to understand our plight. For 
consider what happened. We, a nation of doers, were 
suddenly called upon to be a nation of philosophers. 
To fight the war was easy; to explain in abstract or 
general terms why we fought got us badly mixed. Mr. 
Wilson’s glowing phrases—making the world safe for 
democracy, self-determination, war to end war—which 
were serviceable as slogans, kept whirling in our heads, 
but were not converted into reasonable action. They 
were badly bruised by the Versailles Treaty and were 
further repressed by the protracted debate in the 
Senate. If Mr. Wilson on his last tour of the country 
had devoted himself to an elementary explanation of 
his programme and to concrete illustrations of the 
probable workings of the general concepts underlying 
it, the campaign of education might have resulted in 
clear issues which could have been voted on as such. 
But he did nothing of the kind. The glowing phrases 
were kept whirling in our heads and bosoms; and the 
great and solemn referendum did not yield all that 
was expected of it, though it plainly registered disap- 
proval of the President’s sweeping plans. Leaving 
out of account those whose votes were based on per- 
sonal animosities or were cast on strict party lines, 
and the all too few who had really reasoned the thing 
out, there was an enormous body of persons actuated 
by thoroughly mixed sentiments. Those with expan- 
sive, impulsive natures opened their hearts to the 
thought of a new world in which all nations were to 
be peaceful, loving neighbors. Those in whom violent 
emotions terrify, unless sublimated by reason, re- 
pressed their altruistic impulses and sometimes even 
joined the class of “little Americans,” to which they did 
not at all belong. 

If Mr. Wilson prepared the way for international 
cooperation, he also left an embarrassing heritage of 
popular cross-purposes, mixed feelings, and high irri- 
tability to his successor. It is to be hoped that the 
definite programme of action set forth by Secretary 
Hughes may have started us towards better days. 
But the end is not yet. America underwent a great 
change, but, unlike Jane who left the village, she does 
not quite understand what has happened to her. 

The hearty laugh of sanity is sadly missing the 
country over. Until it is recaptured, we may look to 
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a continuance of the confusion. Americans need to 
get their foreign arrangements adjusted and then to 
settle down and for a while be neighbors with them- 
selves. These are the steps which must be taken be- 
fore they can really consolidate their great experience 
of the war and become a normal people once more. 


Bonus Flounderings 


HE situation of Congress in the matter of the 
T soldiers’ bonus becomes more and more ridiculous 
as it flounders from one expedient to another. 
Had the question been faced squarely as one of prin- 
ciple the Solons at Washington would not now be en- 
meshing themselves deeper and ever deeper in airy 
schemes to pay something out of nothing or to appear 
to pay while dodging the immediate responsibility. 

The latest proposal devised by Mr. Fordney, while 
showing some evidences of ingenuity, is perhaps the 
most absurd yet suggested, but we are assured that it 
is likely to be passed by the House. In brief, the new 
proposal would give certificates to the soldiers for their 
“adjusted compensation” in the place of cash, except 
to those entitled to $50 or less. The idea is that an 
ex-soldier receiving one of these certificates can borrow 
50 per cent. of its face value from a bank, using his 
certificate as collateral. In order to protect the ex- 
soldier from loan sharks, the certificate is to be made 
non-transferable. 

What a truly business-like proposal! Imagine a bank 
lending on security that is collectible only after three 
years and that presents such complications in case the 
borrower defaults. Under the best circumstances and 
with the heartiest codperation of the banks it would 
constitute a “freezing” of assets to a dangerous extent. 
If the payment is just, why should the Government not 
borrow the money and pass it on to the ex-soldiers in- 
stead of asking the banks to loan it at higher rates of 
interest? Suppose also that the soldier borrows a pit- 
tance on his certificate and then, having squandered it, 
as would most certainly happen in numberless cases,’ 
were unable to repay. The taxpayer would eventually 
have to pay the full amount, while the intended bene- 
ficiary profited little or not at all. 

The bedrock of principle upon which the bonus ought 
to have been opposed. is plain enough if one but faces 
the question squarely. The sacrifice which a citizen 
makes in simply taking the share fairly and squarely 
allotted to him in fighting his country’s enemies it is 
his plain duty to endure without looking for any special 
material reward. Where the sacrifice goes beyond that 
which is entailed in the mere fact of military service, 
where a man suffers physical disability, impairment, 
or mutilation, it is right that the Government should 
endeavor to make up to him in material support a loss 
which such support, however generous, can never repair. 
But if the mere fact of service be regarded as a basis 
for a similar claim, what limit can be assigned to the 
demand? The country must stand on the principle that 
the soldier did only his duty in serving—that the nation 
was entitled to his service at the rate of pay fixed by 
law—or else surrender itself to indefinite exploitation, 
carried on by what is in essence political duress. The 
note that should have been struck is that which was 
sounded with such unwavering courage by Grover Cleve- 
land. Perhaps it is not yet too late! 
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The Domestic Budget 


The President’s Merchant Marine Proposals 


N February 28 the President presented in person to 
QO the House and Senate, in joint session, his pro- 
gramme of aid and subsidy to the American merchant 
marine. The following are the main features of the pro- 


gramme: 


1. The merchant ships owned by the Government to be 
sold at once at world market prices. 

2. In lieu of the provision of the Jones Act which pre- 
scribes reduction of tariff rates for imports arriving in 
American bottoms (which provision has never been put in 
execution), 10 per cent. of all duties on imports arriving 
either in American or in foreign bottoms is to be turned over 
to a “merehant marine fund;” which fund would be in- 
creased by tonnage, etc., dues, and by amounts otherwise 
payable for transportation of foreign mails, except parcel 
post. From this merchant marine fund would be paid a 
direct subsidy: (a) for all vessels, one-half of 1 per cent. 
per each gross ton, regardless of speed, for each 100 miles 
traveled; (b) for vessels of a speed of 13 knots or more, 
additional amounts, varying with the speed, up to a maxi- 
mum of 2.6 cents for each gross ton per 100 miles traveled, 
for vessels of 23 or more knots. 

The above is the direct subsidy proposed, which might 
ultimately total $30,000,000 per year. It is limited as fol- 
lows: When the net operating income of a vessel exceeds 
10 per cent. per annum on the investment, its subsidy ceases 
and 50 per cent. of such excess must be turned back into 
the merchant marine fund until the total amount previously 
received as subsidy shall have been returned. Thus, if the 
programme should turn out a big success, the Treasury might 
recover the greater part of its subsidy disbursements. 

3. Not less important than the direct aid are the indi- 
rect aids proposed, as: 

(a) American officials traveling on Government business 
at Government expense to be required to use American ship- 
ping whenever possible. 

(b) The transport services of army and navy to be dis- 
eontinued as far as practicable, their functions to be per- 
formed by .the merchant marine. 

(c) Insurance to be provided to the merchant marine 
at no higher rates than those paid by vessels under compet- 
ing flags. 

(d) American railways to be brought into coéperation 
with American steamship lines; preferential rail rates for 
through shipments via steamship and railroad. 'The Inter- 
state Commerce Act to be amended so as to permit railroads 
to own and operate steamship lines engaged in foreign trade. 

(e) Coastwise shipping laws to be extended to include 
the Philippines. 

(f) A construction loan fund to be created from the sale 
of the Shipping Board vessels, from which shipbuilders may 
borrow at 2 per cent. 

(g) Income taxes of shipping corporations to be reduced 
by an amount equal to 5 per cent. of the value of goods 
shipped. 

(h) At least 50 per cent. of immigrants to be brought 
in American ships. 

(i) A Merchant Marine Naval Reserve to be established, 
those therein enrolled to receive extra compensation. 

Mails, except parcel post, would be carried free by ves- 
sels receiving subsidies. 


Though the experiment of Government ownership and 
control is admitted to have been an enormous failure finan- 
cially, though the Shipping Board fleet must be sold at a 
great loss to the Government; yet it is the belief of the 
President and the members of the Shipping Board that in 
the end, if the proposed programme is given legislative ef- 
fect, the Commonwealth will be financially a gainer through 


the experiment which has created so great a merchant 
marine. 

There are two other considerations to which the President 
referred. One is that a great American merchant marine 
is expected to insure a great American seagoing class, as 
in the clipper days. The other is that it should insure ade- 
quate shipbuilding facilities in case of another war; trebly 
important in view of the effect of the new naval policy on 
naval shipyards. 

A bill embodying the President’s recommendations has 
been introduced in both House and Senate. 


The Agricultural Bloc and the Bonus 

It is said that the sales tax plan for raising the money 
for the bonus (though it is the one favored by the Presi- 
dent) is dead as Cock Robin. The farm bloc are again 
urging use of payments on the Allied war loans. There is 
a likelihood that the British will begin interest payments 
on June 1; annual interest on the British debt would be 
approximately $250,000,000. Sale of bonds redeemable 
from time to time on receipt of British moneys is the 
method proposed. 

Why Worry? 

It appears that there are 65,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal “on the ground,” that the non-union mines produce 
6,000,000 tons a week when all in operation under normal 
conditions, that at a pinch they could produce 10,000,000, 
and that under present depressed conditions of industry 
the consumption is not above 8,000,000 tons per week. 
Therefore, why worry about the threat of a strike of or- 
ganized bituminous miners on April 1? 


The Strike at Newport, Kentucky 

Newport, Kentucky, has been a scene of violence and 
disgrace since last July. It is impossible from press ac- 
counts to determine the precise rights and wrongs of the 
controversy between the independent steel interests of that 
town and the 2,000 steel workers who are striking 
under the direction of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers. Os- 
tensibly the strike 
was called _be- 
cause the _ oper- 
ators refused to 
recognize certain 
local lodges of 











unskilled workers 
and to grant a 
general wage in- 
crease of 12 per 
cent.; a Gary af- 
fair over again 
on a small scale, 
apparently. Each 
side charges the 
other with im- 
porting thugs and 


gunmen to fight Thomas in Detroit News 
its battles. ‘Robinson Crusoe sees a footprint 
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Westminster Abbey, storied scene of so many great ceremonies, where Princess Mary was married to Viscount Lascelles on 
February 28 


In December a semblance of order was restored by Na- 
tional Guardsmen, but on their departure arson, sniping, 


the other features de rigueur of a 100 per cent. American 
strike, became more frequent than before. On February 2 
Guardsmen were again sent, and they have once more re- 
stored a semblance of order. The plants are being oper- 
ated on a reduced scale. 

The Guard Commander declares Newport to be “the most 
lawless city in the country, filled with open saloons, 
gambling houses, and resorts of ill-fame, all run and 
operated with the knowledge and full consent of the city 
officials’; and he has arrested the Mayor and Chief of 
Police for abetting the violence of the strikers. 

The strike leaders say that the strikers are “not re- 
sponsible for the lawlessness of gamblers and bootleggers,” 
that they are “law-abiding American citizens who have 
spent their entire lives in the community helping to make 
the steel industry what it is,” that the mill owners are “out 
to crush organized industry and the system of collective 
bargaining,” and that they “may die, but will never sur- 
render.” : 


Miller on the Proposed Industrial 
Relations Court 


Governor Miller of New York has made the following 
statement regarding the Duell-Miller bill (to establish an 
Industrial Relations Court) and the Labor Jury Bill, now 
under consideration by the New York State Legislature: 


I have no hesitation in saying that, from the examination 
which I have now been able to give to these bills, I am of 
the belief—and the more I study them the more my convic- 
tion grows—that they go a great deal farther in the direction 
of establishing State control over labor and industry than 
the people of this State are prepared to accept. 

One of the fundamental objections to the bills, as the 
matter appears to me, is that they undertake to set up a 
judicial machinery to adjudicate on questions which I do 
not think are subjects of adjudication; for example, the 
question of wages. That is a matter of contract. It can’t 
properly be made the matter of judicial determination, ac- 
cording to any settled or known principles of law. 

I doubt very much that the State can undertake, for ex- 


Governor 


ample, to compel people to work for less wages than they 
are willing to work for, and I do not think that a judicial 
tribunal can adjudicate the kind of questions which must 
necessarily be left to contract. 

What the State can properly do, it seems to me, in the 
way of helping in the settlement of industrial disputes, is 
along the line of endeavoring to secure fair dealing to prevent 
abuses; to, as far as it can, set up machinery for mediation 
and arbitration, and I think that perhaps the greatest thing 
it can do is to secure exact information of the facts involved 
in these disputes, so that the public may know what the facts 
are. 

The Triple Alliance 


A Triple Alliance agreement was adopted at Chicago on 
February 22 by representatives of seventeen organizations 
of miners, railroad men and longshoremen (the member- 
ship of these organizations totaling about 2,000,000). The 
reader had best be left to form his own opinion of what’s 
i’ the wind, from a perusal of the articles of agreement: 


Article 1. The associated organizations represented in the 
transportation and mining industries of the country have 
been compelled to bear the brunt of unwarranted attacks 
upon their integrity and unjust and inequitable changes in 
their wages, schedules and conditions of employment. The 
industrial and financial interests responsible for this con- 
dition are not yet satisfied and are conducting gigantie propa- 
ganda looking toward further wage reductions and addi- 
tional changes in working conditions that will be detrimental 
to the people employed in these industries. It, therefore, 
becomes necessary for the representatives of the associated 
organizations to assemble and take cognizance of this situa- 
tion. Impelled by the necessity of effecting a codrdination 
of our strength, we declare for closer codperation of our 
forces which will operate to more effectively protect the in- 
terests of those engaged in these essential and basic indus- 
tries. After mature deliberation, and with full sense of our 
responsibility, we declare that the mutuality of interests of 
the employees in these basic industries must be recognized 
and we assert our purpose to apply every honorable method 
to secure adequate standards of living. 

Article 2, When it becomes apparent that any one or group 
of the associated organizations is made the victim of un- 
warranted attacks, or its integrity is jeopardized, it will 
become the duty of the representatives of each of the asso- 
ciated organizations to assemble to consider the situation. 
Ways and means may then be considered and applied to 
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best meet 
‘the  emer- 
gency. ‘Ac- 
tion taken 
under this 
section is 
subject to 
approval by 
each organ- 
ization rep- 
resented. 
Article 3. 
To  facili- 
tate the 
conduct of 
the business 
of the asso- 
ciated or- 
ganiza- 
tions an ex- 
ecutive com- 
mittee is 
International hereby cre- 
The Grant Memorial in the Botanical Gardens’ ated, com- 
at Washington, to be unveiled on April 27th. posed of the 
Designer and sculptor, Henry Merwin Shrady, chief execu- 
of New York tives of the 
associated 
organizations or their specifically designated representatives. 
It shall be the duty of the executive committee, from time to 
time, to make such recommendations to the associated or- 
’ ganizations as may in its judgment be deemed wise and to 
‘ assemble the full conference of associated organizations when 
* conditions make such action necessary. 

Article 4. This plan shall become pperative when ratified 
by the constitutional authorities of each associated organ- 
ization. 

Ratification by all the “constitutional authorities” is ex- 
pected. President Lewis of the United Mine Workers made 
the interesting statement that he did not ask the railway- 
men and longshoremen to strike in sympathy, should the 


miners strike on April 1, as is threatened. 














Immigration 

The House has passed a bill which would extend for one 
year the period of operation of the present Immigration 
Act, which expires June 30 next. Very properly Congress 
is willing to enact a permanent immigration law only after 
exhaustive study of that superlatively important subject. 
Immigrants during the past eight months have numbered 
only 191,000 as against 805,000 during the preceding twelve 
months. Moreover, the number of aliens leaving the United 
States during the past eight months has been almost equal 
to the number of immigrants, so that the net increase of 
our alien population during the period July 1, 1922, to 
June 30, 1923, will perhaps not be greater than 50,000. 

* * * 

The National Committee for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation, of which Dr. Sidney L. Gulick is Secretary, 
is backing the Sterling bill, which provides for a per- 
manent Immigration Commission of five members, includ- 
ing the Secretary of Labor, which would be empowered to 
fix the percentage of immigrants to be admitted year by 
year. 


The Treaties 


The several Washington Conference treaties were favor- 
ably reported to the Senate by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; exactly as received from the President, except that 
to the Four-Power Treaty is attached the Brandegee reser- 
vation, as follows: 

The United States understands that, under the statement 
in the preamble or under the terms of this treaty, there is 
to be no commitment to armed force, no alliance, no obliga- 
tion to join in any defense. 

* * * 


On March 1 the Senate by a vote of 67 to 22 (i. e. seven 
votes in excess of the required two-thirds majority) ratified 
the Yap treaty without amendment or reservation. 
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The American Federation of Labor and Prohibition 

It will be recalled that in June, 1921, the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor at Denver by unanimous 
vote resolved that the Volstead Prohibition Enforcement 
Act should be modified so as to permit the manufacture 
and sale of light beer and wines. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Federation has just issued a supplementary 
“declaration to the American people” on the subject. The 
committee have made an exhaustive investigation of the 
effects of the Volstead Act, and find the chief effects to be 
as follows: 

4 
1. A general disregard of the law among all classes of 
people, including those who made the law. 
2. Creation of thousands of moonshiners among both coun- 
try and city dwellers. 
3. The creation of an army of bootleggers. 
4, An amazing increase in the traffic in poisons and deadly 
concoctions and drugs. , 
5. An increased rate of insanity, blindness and crime 
among the users of these concoctions and drugs. 
6. Increase in unemployment due to loss of employment 
by workers in forty-five industries directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the manufacture of liquors. 
7. Increase in taxes to city, state and national Govern- 
ments amounting to approximately $1,000,000,000 per year. 
The committee are of opinion that the Volstead Act is 
“a social and a moral failure, and that it is a 
dangerous breeder of discontent and of contempt for all 
law.” It is their belief that “the Eighteenth Amendment, 
under a reasonable legislative interpretation, would be 
beneficial to the country,” but that the Volstead Act is an 
“unjust and fanatical interpretation.” 

The declaration ends thus: 

We urge, therefore, that all citizens in every walk of life 
demand from their Representatives and Senators in Wash- 
ington immediate relief from the unwarranted restriction 
contained in the Volstead act; and we likewise suggest to 
the citizenship of our country the wisdom and advisability 
of bearing in mind the attitude toward this issue of office- 
holders and aspirants to office in coming elections in order 
that there may be restored to the people the lawful use of 
wholesome beer and light wines, which, under the provi- 
sions of the Eighteenth Amendment, can and should be right- 
fully declared as non-intoxicating beverages, 


Hirshfield’s Second Hearing on History 

A second hearing on history was granted by Commis- 
sioner of Accounts Hirshfield of New York City in his of- 
fice on February 28. It ended in a free-for-all fight; for 
good reason. Some one made the treasonable allegation 
that the music of “The Star Spangled Banner” was orig- 
inally composed for a British drinking song; the reply was 
an upper-cut directed by the Président of the Star-Spangled 
Banner Association. Other statements (such as_ that 
Washington when running for a seat in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses bribed the voters with rum punch) were sim- 
ilarly answered. It is yet to be decided whether, for the 
greater educational effect, future hearings will be held in 
Madison Square Garden, under the joint presidency of 
Commissioner Hirshfield and the Marquess of Queensberry. 


The British Empire 
Whack for the Diddle o’ the Dido Dey! 


HE true genius of the Irish people suddenly lit up the 
Ard Fheis on the closing day of its session last week. 
The great body of delegates (between 2,000 and 3,000) had 
been waiting quietly for more than an hour for the leaders 
to appear (the latter seem to have been delayed over de- 
tails of their agreement). Suddenly some one began to 
sing the “Soldier’s Song.” The whole convention joined, 
standing and uncovered, and followed with “Wrap the 
Green Flag Round Me.” Then some genius of fun stood on 
his chair and sang the following irresistible ditty: 
Whack for the diddle o’ the dido dey, 
So we say, hip, hooray! 
Father, listen, while we pray, 
Whack for the diddle o’ the dido dey! 
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The assembly took up the song at once in holiday mood. 
Irish genius for nonsense calls for almost any reward. The 
Irish deserve to have the treaty go through and to continue 
(with the Scotch) to rule the British Empire. 


“A Declaration to Egypt” 

In a speech to the Commons on February 28, Lloyd 
George announced termination of the British protectorate 
over Egypt and acknowledgment by the British Govern- 
ment of Egypt as an independent sovereign State; effective 
upon signature by a responsible Egyptian Government of 
an agreement with the British Government covering satis- 
factorily the following points: (a) security of British Em- 
pire communications; (b) defense of Egypt against all 
“foreign aggression and interference, direct or indirect”; 
(c) protection of foreign interests in Egypt and protection 
of minorities; (d) guarantees for British interests in the 
Sudan. 

Lloyd George’s following remarks are important enough 
to be quoted in full: : 

We are prepared to make agree- 
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Paper. This is presumably a notice to Egypt that the offer 
made in November last (with perhaps some trifling addi- 
tional concessions) is renewed (that November offer not 
greatly differing from the Milner recommendations quoted 
in last week’s issue of this journal). Egypt may take it or 
leave it. 

Lloyd George’s statement is of significance as a firm 
“hands-off” notice to other Powers, and as a discov- 
ery (hitherto lacking) of British intentions regarding the 
Sudan. 


A New Italian Cabinet 


IGNOR FASTA has formed a new Italian Cabinet. 
Signor Schanzer, who headed the Italian delegation 
at the Washington Conference, is the Foreign Minister. 
One wishes Signor Fasta good luck, but, such is the pres- 
ent complexion of Italian politics, one is not too sanguine 
of his success. 
Giolitti Was personally unacceptable to the Catholic 
Party and so failed to form a Minis- 





ments with the Egyptian Government 
on those matters in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation, but until such agree- 
ment satisfactory both to ourselves 
and the Egyptian Government is con- 
cluded the status quo will remain in- 
tact. 

I must make another point clear. 
We regard the special relations be- 
tween ourselves and Egypt defined in 
this clause as a matter concerning only 
ourselves and the Government of 
Egypt. Foreign powers are not con- 
cerned, and we purpose to state this 
unmistakably when the termination of 
the protectorate is notified to them. 
The welfare and integrity of Egypt are 
necessary to the peace and safety of 
the British Empire, which will there- 
fore always maintain as an essential 
British interest the special relations 
between itself and Egypt long recog- 
nized by other Governments. The def- 
inition of these special relations is an 
essential part of the declaration rec- 
ognizing Egypt as an independent sov- 
ereign State. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have laid them down as matters 
in which the rights and interests of the 
British Empire are vitally involved 
and they cannot permit them to be 
questioned by any other power. 

In pursuance of this.principle they 
would regard as an unfriendly act any 
attempt at interference in the affairs 
of Egypt by another Power and they 
would consider any aggression against 
the territory of Egypt as an act to 
be repelled by all means at their com- 





try, but the success of Fasta is re- 
garded as a partial victory for Gio- 
litti’s policies, as Fasta is one of 
Giolitti’s old henchmen. 


Stone Age Humor in 
Tokyo 


HERE was a great popular dem- 
onstration in Tokyo the other 
day in favor of universal suffrage, as 
proposed in a bill under considera- © 
tion by the Diet; not without ex- 
change of amenities between the police 
and the populace. While the populace 
was demonstrating, debate in the 
Diet was fast and furious. Some one 
dropped a live snake from the gal- 
lery. Why this should have caused 
so tremendous a rumpus as it did, 
does not appear from dispatches; 
Stone Age or American freshman 
humor, one might call it at a ven- 
ture. The Japanese are getting on. 
The bill was rejected by the Diet by 
a vote of 243 to 147. 


Lloyd George and 
Poincare at Boulogne 
LOYD GEORGE and Poincaré 








mand. 

On the other hand, we, of course, ac- 
cept the protection of foreign interests 
and minorities in Egypt as a responsi- 
bility inseparable from the special position which we claim 
in the country. 

The combined efforts of Great Britain and Egypt were 
needed to rescue that vast country, the Sudan, from the 
devastation and ruin into which the Mahdi’s movement had 
plunged it. His Majesty’s Government will never allow 
the progress which already has been made and the greater 
promise of the future years to be jeopardized, nor can His 
Majesty’s Government agree to any change in the status of 
that country which would in the slightest degree diminish 
security for the many millions of British capital which al- 
ready have been invested in its development. Egypt, on the 
other hand, has an undeniable right to the most ample guar- 
antees that the development of the Sudan shall never threaten 
or interfere with her existing water supply or with that 
which she may require in order to bring her own territory 
under full cultivation. Such guarantees His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will be ready to afford and there is no reason why 
Pe should in any way hamper or retard the progress of the 

udan. 


“A Declaration to Egypt” has been printed as a White 


Kadel & Herbert 


Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary 


met at Boulogne on Saturday, 
February 25. The following is the 
official communiqué on the meeting 
(somewhat amazing after the recent talk about Franco- 
British relations) : 


Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré met today at Bou- 
logne in the Sub-Prefecture and had a conversation of more 
than three hours, in the course of which they examined in 
most cordial spirit a certain number of problems at present 
before the Allies. 

The two Prime Ministers have been particularly concerned 
with the conference at Genoa. They entirely agree on the 
political guarantees to be secured in order to avoid any en- 
croachment either on the rights of the League of Nations 
or upon the treaties signed in France since the peace or 
upon the rights of the Allies with regard to reparations. 

Experts will meet in London in a very short time to ex- 
amine economic and technical questions. The Italian Gov- 
ernment will be asked to. convene the Genoa conference 
April 10. 

Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré have very amicably 
come to an understanding on all the points they have dis- 
cussed and have both carried away with them after their 
conversation the certainty that the entente between France 
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and Great Britain in all international questions can be con- 
fidently expected to produce most fruitful results. They 
feel particularly convinced that no differences of a political 
character will stand in the way of the two nations working 
together in full mutual confidence for the economic récon- 
struction of Europe and the consolidation of peace. 

It is reported (but confirmation is required) that the 
Premiers agreed to use the secretariat machinery of the 
League for the conduct of the conference; that the question 
whether the League should be asked to execute the de- 
cisions of the Conference was left undecided (Poincaré is 
understoed to desire the latter); and that Lloyd George 
consented that, should the Muscovites present, against 
French claims upon the account of pre-Bolshevist Russian 
debts, counter-claims upon the account of indemnities for 
Allied support of Kolchak and others, such counter-claims 
should be ruled out. 

Lloyd George is reported to have told a correspondent 
that the Anglo-French compact would be ready for signa- 
ture within a few days, and to have made the following 
statement to another correspondent: 

I am more than satisfied with the day’s conference on the 
question of Russia. The fact that Russia has accepted our 
invitation to the conference does not imply recognition of 
the Soviet by any means. Everything depends upon the 
guarantees and safeguards which Russia can give at Genoa. 
If these are satisfactory, then recognition may follow, per- 
haps immediately, but I shall certainly not press for recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government if the guarantees forthcom- 
ing at Genoa are not satisfactory. I wouldn’t do that under 
any consideration. France and England are in agreement 
upon that question. 


It was, indeed, an important meeting. 


Lord Grey on the Genoa Conferenec 


ORD GREY, whose opinion on that subject deserves 

as much respect as that of any man in the world, 

has the following to say concerning the proposed Genoa 
Conference: 


I am not at all favorably impressed by the proposal to 
hold a conference. I may be wrong and I may have to 
revise my opinion later on, but at present I am not favor- 
ably impressed. For one thing, too much limelight is thrown 
upon it. I always distrust limelight. I find great difficulty 
in facing a flashlight photograph. One of the objects of 
this conference is to be the restoration of Russia, a most 
desirable thing. I do not believe it is going to be done 
by means of what I call political finance. 


The League Disarmament Commission 


HE Disarmament Commission of the League of Nations 
met in Paris on February 20. Its members feel 
much heartened by the work of the Washington Confer- 
ence. They have been giving particular attention to the 
question of control of manufacture of munitions and arma- 
ments. The most satisfactory solution, they think, would 
be the signing by all important Governments of the St. 
Germain convention, which deals with that question. But 
the United States is not signing any treaties these days 
except those made in the U. S.; and even those most halt- 


ingly. 


The Hague Courts 


Opening of the Court of Justice 
HE Permanent Court of Justice at The Hague was 
opened in style on February 15, the Queen of the 
Netherlands, the Queen Mother, and the Prince Consort 
gracing with their presence the inaugural session. 
The judges wear black velvet robes with erniine-trimmed 
collars, and black velvet berettas. 


The Court of Justice and the Court of Arbitration 
It should not be forgotten that, besides the new League 
of Nations Court (the “Permanent Court of Justice”), The 
Hague Peace Palace houses the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
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tration. The former, unlike the latter, is a truly judicial 
institution; it will base its decisions on international law 
(treaties, conventions, etc.) and the customary law of na- 
tions, i. e., customs which have acquired the effect of law 
through long usage and recognition. The new court must, 
as our Supreme Court did, slowly build its prestige and in- 
fluence. Its sphere will, though important, be limited. Na- 
tions will prefer to submit large political questions to an 
arbitral tribunal or to war. 


Doom of the Federation of Central 
American Republics 


HE project of a Federation of Central American Re- 
publics has “gone fluey,” as the saying is. A pro- 
visional Federal Council sat for some time at Tegucigalpa 
(a Federal District of Tegucigalpa had been set apart by 
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Underwood & Underwood ; 

Plan of the memorial which the Masons of the United States 

propose to erect in honor of Washington the Mason, on a ridge 
commanding a splendid view of the Washington country 


the constituent republics of the Federation) trying to organ- 
ize a government. The Council finally proclaimed its failure 
to do so, and the constituent republics will doubtless resume 
the sovereign powers surrendered by them to the Federation, 
if they have not by this time done so. The members of the 
Federation were Honduras, Guatemala, and San Salvador; 
but last December the Herrera régime in Guatemala was 
overthrown and the new Government repudiated the old Gov- 
ernnment’s adhesion to the new Federation. Had things 
gone smoothly, the constitutional Government of the Fed- 
eration would have been formally installed on February 1. 
Now, presumably, it will be the same thing over and over 
again in Central America, 4 la O. Henry. 


Sundry Matters 


HE most charming of the marriage presents to the 
Princess Mary was the deed, in trust, by a Wash- 
ington lady, of Foxlease Park (home and grounds) for use 
by Girl Guide officers as a training center. 
x * * 

Radicalism is so rampant in Ireland that some appre- 

hend an attempt to form a Red Republic. 
* * * 

The Atlantic seas run mountain high, but the com- 
mander of the White Star Homeric (bound westward on 
her maiden trip), in the full glory of battle with a terrific 
storm, wirelesses New York: “Some ship, this.” 

* * & 

The most recent Government proposals contemplate 4 
total French army strength of 690,000: 478,000 French- 
born, 107,000 North Africans, 100,000 black and yellow 
Colonials, and 10,000 in the Foreign Legion. 
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The Future of Opera in Chicago 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 


Souvent femme varie, 
Fol qui s’y fie. 


the announcement of Miss Garden’s resignation 

from the directorship of the Chicago Opera Company. 
To outsiders the news came as a surprise. But by insiders 
it had been foreseen. Miss Garden has done wisely, al- 
though tardily, in laying down a burden that she could not 
bear. Yet if one looks back two years or so to the time 
when Maéstro Marinuzzi dropped his baton at the Chicago 
Auditorium and walked out forever, it may seem strange 
that she attempted the impossible. 

To some it would be easy—or at least not very hard— 
to direct “grand” opera in this rich and eager city. I can 
imagine Col. Savage, for example, making opera pay here. 
He has a firm will, great experience, and enthusiasm. I 
can imagine that, at all events artistically, a conductor 
like Maéstro Polacco might do admirable things as the 
successor to the temperamental Mary. It may be hoped 
that one or other of those two well-fitted operatic lights 
will be invited to take up Miss Garden’s task. A combina- 
tion of the two would be ideal. We may be sure that Col. 
Savage would not tolerate the wicked waste and turmoil 
of the past few months. And it is certain that in Maéstro 
Polacco he would find the musical assistance he might 
need. Or, should the man who for long years was so suc- 
cessful as an operatic manager have worn out his ambi- 
tion, Maéstro Polacco might do very well alone—or with 
the codperation of an honest business henchman. 

You know, of course, that for six weeks and more vain 
efforts had been made by Mr. Samuel Insull and an 
energetic committee to induce Chicagoans to subscribe 
the second half of the half million dollar yearly guar- 
antee, for five more years, required (according to the 
estimates of supposed experts) to make opera possible 
here. Not profitable. For it was assumed that even with 
this guarantee a heavy annual loss would be inevitable. 
With all submission to the wisdom of those “experts,” I 
fail to see why any loss should have been feared. By cutting 
down the quite absurdly high fees paid to some singers; 
by getting rid of “graft” and stark dishonesty; by limit- 
ing the list of singers, as is done always at the New York 
Metropolitan; and by judiciously omitting a few worn-out 
and unnecessary works in the repertory; “grand” opera 
in Chicago could, I have no doubt at all, be changed to a 
safe enterprise. 

Meanwhile it is of interest to note that as a consequence 
presumably of the determination of Miss Garden to confine 
herself in the future to interpreting great réles as she 
alone, perhaps, is now able to do, subscriptions are begin- 
ning to roll in to Mr. Insull’s treasury. Moreover, the 
hostility of various very influential backers of “grand” 
opera in this city has been turned into something much 
like active sympathy. The “Friends of Opera”—a society 
of opera-goers which had been bitterly opposed, at least in 
part, to the broad-minded and enthusiastic woman who, 
more than anyone, had made opera possible here, have 
drawn their horns in. A threatened conflict has, it seems, 
now been averted. And before long the needed guarantee 
may be secured. 

Much may depend, however, on whether the new heads 
of the Chicago organization persist in sticking in the old 
foreign ruts, and running opera in the interests of Italian, 
French, Russian, and German singers, composers, and pub- 
lishers, or do what some very important “friends of opera” 
wish, by giving more liberal opportunities to American 
singers and composers, and by including—in a big and 


Te lines recur to one, with other jingles, as one reads 


generous way—works sung in English in the repertory. 

A fight, which grows in bitterness, has for about a year 
been raging with these points as issues. Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick and some other well-known leaders 
of society have come out openly in favor of the gradual 
recognition of our own tongue by the Chicago company. 
Miss Garden, on the other hand, has said that she thinks 
English speech “ridiculous” in opera. Another case of 
“Souvent femme varie.” For, a few years ago, she joined 
—at my petition—the New York “Society for the Promo- 
tion of Grand Opera in English” and wrote a very charm- 
ing letter, also at my petition, pledging her to do every- 
thing she could to aid “the cause.” She has herself proved 
that our language can be sung well, with expression and 
fit clearness, by her interpretation of the title-part in 
“Natoma.” Why she has changed her. mind she may—or 
she may not—know well. Miss Farrar, Mr. Riccardo Mar- 
tin, Mr. Scotti, and more singers of repute have always 
been enemies of our vernacular. When I once asked Miss 
Farrar why she refused to sing English at the Metropoli- 
tan, she answered, merrily but also rather flippantly, “be- 
cause I haven’t got to.” 

There are three reasons and three reasons only for ex- 
cluding English from the languages employed in opera. 
One is fashionable snobbery, an inheritance and a bad, 
foolish habit. One is the badness of most so-called English 
versions of the standard foreign librettos. The last is the 
unwillingness, and present inability, of most singers to 
enunciate and pronounce our language plainly. All these ob- 
jections could be overcome, and may be, before very many 
years—or months—if the appeals of certain persons in 
Chicago are not wasted on dull, apathetic ears. 

As a first step toward the end on which a very large 
proportion of Americans have set their hearts, a librettist 
(not unknown to you) has been commissioned to attempt 
the arduous task of making a new series of sane, singable, 
and, wherever possible, poetic English equivalents of the 
foreign text-books. The next, a most important, step 
should be the insertion in all contracts signed with singers 
of a stringent clause, compelling those spoilt darlings of 
the public to “sing English when required.” 

Toward the end of his career at the Manhattan, the 
late Oscar Hammerstein had begun to insert that English 
clause in many, if not all, of his contracts. And later, as 
‘you may not have forgotten, he had planned an all-English 
opera undertaking. The opposition of the directorate (not 
including Mr. Kahn, as I was once told by that gentleman 
himself) prevented Mr. Hammerstein from carrying out 
his plan. But, even hampered though he was by wretched 
text-books, Col. Savage had given “Parsifal” and “Die 
Walkiire” in English very well. What he did may, more 
easily and more effectively, be done by others. And it is 
probable, or, to avoid excess, it is quite possible, that the 
experiment will be made here in Chicago. 

A society, known as “The Opera in Our Lafguage 
Foundation,” headed by Mrs. Eleanor Everest Freer, her- 
self a writer of rare songs, is now encouraging American 
composers to submit operas to a jury with a view to pro- 
duction. Two works have been selected for performance, 
and ten more seem to have a good chance of at least a 
hearing. 

So, as you see, the world does move—though slowly. 
And some day the American composer may not have to 
go a-begging at the Metropolitan. 

Chicago, February 21 
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New Books and Old 


 gprmrsecled the most amusing and 
enjoyable book to own which has 
appeared this winter is H. M. Bate- 
man’s “A Book of Drawings.” Mr. 
Bateman is the man who draws the 
pop-eyed colonels and apopleptic ad- 
mirals in Punch; he has revived the 
art of the long-continued series of 
comic pictures—the adventures which 
stretch over a page or two pages or 
even three or four pages of the weekly. 
His series (in a recent Punch) of the 
man who lived for the sole purpose of 
playing one note in the orchestra, was 
four pages long, and there was not one 
picture too many. Heroically I bought 
and paid for, with money earned by 
my good right hand, two copies of this 
book, and gave them away, and not a 
single copy of it has come my way. 
Let me not seem to hint. But the 
Henry Holt Company did a good deed 
in making it easy for Americans to 
own this gem of a book, by bringing 
out an American edition. Why should 
they not have the inspiration to pub- 
lish over here the two books by Punch’s 
other great comic artist, George Mor- 
row? a 


Those who enjoy the diary of a trav- 
eler of the eighteenth century will 
take especial delight in the “Journal 
of a Lady of Quality” (Yale University 
Press), edited by Evangeline and 
Charles McLean Andrews. The’ lady 
was Janet Schaw of Edinburgh, and 
she sailed from Scotland to Antigua in 
the West Indies the latter part of the 
year 1774. She visited various other 
islands, sailed for North Carolina, 
where she stayed for nearly a year, 
then crossed the ocean again to spend 
some time in Lisbon. ‘Her journal is 
written with skill and humor, it is ad- 
mirably explained and annotated by 
the editors, and presented in a volume 
which is a model of typographical good ) 
taste. 


From Katharine Morse’s book of 
poems, “A Gate of Cedar” (Macmil- 
lan): 

CROW 
A Gentleman, sedate, severe, 
In black habiliments monastic, 
Of sombre mien and speech austere— 
To dub him robber were fantastic! 


Indeed his solemn cawings say: 

Nine flies and five fat slugs each day 
Suffice for my ascetic diet :— 
What did I hear you mutter? 
I will not trouble to deny it! 
Such slanders best are met with scorn! 


Corn! 


Paw tecum, friend, I must be flying; 
The hour grows late. What’s that you say? 
The Blacksmith’s old white mare is dying? 
The Deacon’s early garden’s sprouting? 
Thanks, I’ll be going by that way; 

Caaa caw! We'll settle this past doubting. 


A pleasant, curious, and entertain- 
ing book, with appropriate wood-en- 
gravings, is William J. Phillips’s 
“Carols, Their Origin, Music, and Con- 
nection with Mystery-Plays” (Dutton). 
The origin of carols, their connection 
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with dancing, the carols of the Vir- 
gin, the spring carols, the wassails, are 
each given chapters. That on mys- 
tery-plays is excellent, with its ac- 
counts for the cost of production of 
some of the medieval plays: 


Paid for making 3 worlds........ 3 pence 
Two yards and a half of buckram 
for the Holy Ghost’s coat...... 2s. 1d. 
With some companions William 


Beebe was sitting on a bench, watch- 
ing the moon, in British Guiana, talk- 
ing of possible former life on the moon, 
of Conan Doyle’s “Lost World,” the 
scene of which is less than two hun- 
dred miles from the spot where they 
sat, and of the rumor that he had dis- 
covered a pterodactyl. Beebe, not Doyle. 
A little English girl had heard the 
rumor, and had written to him for a 
description of it. As he examined 
the moon, with field-glasses (the story 
is in “Edge of the Jungle,” published 
by Holt), a huge, shapeless creature 
flapped across his field of vision. It 
was not a bird, it did not fly like a 
bat. The wings were skinny, the body 
large and of a pale, ashen hue. For a 
moment he was disturbed. Was there 
anything in the pterodactyl story? 
Professor Challenger, of Conan Doyle’s 
novel, had captured one and taken it 
to England, to silence scoffers. But 
presently he realized that it was a 
giant fruit bat which had flown across 
the path of the moon; he had seen 
them last in Ceylon, and had forgot- 
ten that they existed in Guiana. He 
was “wholly unprepared for the sight 
of bats a yard across, with a heron’s 
flight, passing high over the Mazaruni 
in the moonlight.” 


Compton Mackenzie’s “Rich Rela- 
tives” (Harper) seems to go on in his 
usual galloping style, a sort of devil- 
may-care frolic, introducing dozens of 
characters, dropping them, and taking 
up more. ‘No end of larks—eh, what? 
There is Uncle Eneas and Aunt 
Cuckoo. There is Vibert making love 
to Jasmine: “Don’t you like being 
called a darling little girl?” he asked 
with a sigh of relief. “Well, I promise 
you I wont ever call you that again. I 
assure you that it took a lot to work 
myself up to the scratch and get off 
that term of endearment. But, Jas- 
mine, I love you. Look here, murmur 
something pleasant for goodness sake. 
I’m feeling an awful ass now I’ve said 
it... . The point I want to get at is 
this, do you or do you not care for 
me?” “I like you very much,” Jasmine 
admitted politely. “Yes, well, that 
sounds rather as if I was a mutton 
chop.” 


Lieutenant-Colonel Repington, un- 
dismayed by the lamentations of the 
“Gentleman with a Duster’ who held 
him and Mrs. Asquith up for universal 
sorrow, has written a diary called 
“After the War” (Houghton Mifflin). 
He has visited, in the past twelve or 
fifteen months, Rome and Athens and 
Paris and Prague and Vienna and 
Buda-Pest and Berlin, and other 
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places, including Bucharest, ending 
with Washington, where he reported 
the Conference for the Daily Tele- 
graph. Unconsciously a little conde- 
scending, his comments upon prime 
ministers and generals and presidents 
and kings and newspaper men are 
shrewd and entertaining. He ends 
with a cordial word about Washington 
and the Conference. He _ prefers 
Washington to any European capital 
for a conference. “We have found 
the Americans to be absolutely sin- 
cere and entirely devoid of any inten- 
tion of stealing a march upon us. We 
hope that they trust us. We are sure 
that we trust them.” 


Having known a number of the ed- 
itors of that more than century-old 
newspaper, the Newburyport Herald, 
unfortunately published no more, and 
having once nearly been of their com- 
pany, I wonder which it was who had 
a friend and correspondent in Dickin- 
son, Dakota. In the 1880’s he wrote 
to the Herald of life in Dakota. He 
had discovered a _ peculiar character 
out there, a sheriff. “To illustrate 
what manner of men we need, I will 
relate an incident which is to the point. 
I presume you are all acquainted, 
through the newspapers, with the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who is quite prom- 
inent in New York politics and _ so- 
ciety. He owns a ranch on the Little 
Missouri . . . and created quite a stir 
last Sunday by bringing to town three 
horse-thieves whom he had captured 
with the help of two of his ‘cow-men.’ 
. » « When I saw him, Mr.> Roosevelt 
had been on the trail for three weeks, 
and wore a cowboy’s hat, corduroy 
jacket, flannel shirt, and heavy shoes, 
but was in excellent health and spirits. 
Said he, ‘I don’t know how I look, but 
I feel first-rate!’” And this is from 
that entertaining book “Roosevelt in 
the Bad Lands” (Houghton Mifflin) 
by Hermann Hagedorn. 


_Albany de Fonblanque began his 
work on English government, “How 
We Are Governed,” with a chapter on 
the Constitution; the next was on the 
Sovereign. He wrote fifty or sixty 
years ago. The Right Hon. C. F. G. 
Masterman, author of “How England 
is Governed” (Knopf) hardly seems to 
mention the sovereign at all. You 
can find an important section of his 
book on city government, one on the 
government of the nation, one on the 
courts. But he realizes that the av- 
erage citizen does not come into con- 
tact, except in the most theoretical 
way, with the theoretical and _ cere- 
monial head of the nation. He is 
writing about a democracy, and he 
does not hesitate to say that he thinks 
it a more complete democracy than the 
United States, which elects a “Dic- 
tator” for a fixed term of four years. 
The book is brief, simple in expression, 
and by no means a competitor with 
the longer and more exhaustive works 
by Sir Sidney Low and President 
Lowell. 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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‘‘Main Street’’ and 


‘‘Silas Marner’’ 


Classics in the Light of Modern 
Conditions 


By Frederick Houk Law 


I. 
66 AIN STREET,” an expression 
drawn from a recent satiri- 
cal novel, is a cynical phrase that in- 
cludes every village in the United 
States—and even every city. It im- 
plies that much of American life is 
stagnant, narrow-minded, gossip-lov- 
ing, vulgar, tawdry, lacking in art, 
ridiculously conceited about self and 
native place, and so utterly unwilling 
to recognize new worth that it has lost 
all healthy power of growth. Those 
who accept the “Main Street” idea ap- 
parently see in American village life— 
if not in all American life—only ma- 
terial for satire. 

Many others object, and say that 
village life in the United States, as 
elsewhere, is like all life—both good 
and bad—a mixture of what Matthew 
Arnold called “Cuiture” and “An- 
archy,” a blending of sunset shadows 
and sunrise glories. 

Crass young realists deride the 
“Pollyanna” school of fiction, saying it 
is false to life. At the very time when 
they ridicule the “Pollyanna” writers 
for being blind to all that is evil, they 
themselves fix their entire attention on 
morbid and disgusting conditions, as 
though the world were wholly unclean. 
Their so-called “realism” is just as dis- 
torted, just as untrue, as is the sac- 
charine work of the “Pollyannists.” Is 
not life both good and bad? Is not 
every person a combination of saint 
and devil? Is not every village partly 
a cultured Athens, and partly a sink of 
iniquity? Literature can be true—and 
therefore great—only when it presents 
life as both good and bad. 

One of the most irritating features 
of the “Main Street” conception of 
American life is its derision of woman- 
hood:- That conception scorns women’s 
real interests, laughs at women’s so- 
cieties, and pictures women’s work for 
social uplift as misguided and silly. 
The “Main Street” idea has no place 
for religion, and hopes for little from 
the power of love. However popular 
such beliefs may appear they are most 
offensive; for they misrepresent not 
only American life but all human life. 

In 1861, when our Civil War was be- 
ginning, an English writer, Mary Ann 
Evans—better known.as “George Eliot” 
—painted a more truthful picture of 
“Main Street.” In her novel “Silas 
Marner” she showed that she saw 
enough of the dark side of village life. 
She showed how a negligent village 
Squiré allowed his two sons to lead un- 
guarded careers that floated them at 
last into open sin. One son, Dunstan 
Cass, associated with low companions, 
drank to excess, robbed his father, 
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A Delightful Test 


To bring you prettier teeth 


This offers you a ten-day test which 
will be a revelation to you. It will 
show you the way to whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. 

Millions of people of some forty races 
now employ this method. Leading den- 
tists everywhere advise it. You should 
learn how much it means to you and 


yours. 
Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or less 
by film. The fresh film is viscous—you 
can feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Old methods of brushing leave much 
of that film intact. The film absorbs 
stains, so the teeth look discolored. 
Film is the basis of tartar. 


How it ruins teeth 

That film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. So most tooth troubles are now 
traced to that film, and they are almost 
universal. 


Péepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 











blackmailed his brother, became con- 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. Many 
careful tests have proved their effi- 
ciency. Leading dentists everywhere 
urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been cre- 
ated, coal Pepsodent. It complies 
with modern requirements. And these 
two great film combatants are embod- 
ied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects 
which authority now deems essential. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube 
and watch these effects for a while. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Then judge the benefits by what you 
see and feel. You will be amazed. 








10-Day Tube Free ” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 754, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





SCOKCHCHEHOKHEHCOCHOCCCCKOKCEC COE COD OBO UES 


Coe ee meee err eee eres eee esreeeseesesese 


Only one tube to a family. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





W.L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $800 SHOES 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 





W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


"TSTAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE E 
AT THE FACTORY 





THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


+ ge Routes; Abundant Sightseeing; First Class Ho- 
Skilled Interpretation of European Art, History, 
7 me Music; Travel Schools for Intensive Language 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
66 E. Franklin Street __ Boston, Mass. 


URPEE'S 
SEEDS 


GROW 


Burpee’s Annual is the 
Leading American Seed Catalog. 
It describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds. 

If you are interested in garden- 
ing, Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you free. Write for 
your Annual today. 

Just mail the coupon 
TEAR HERE —-—-—-— 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee’s Annual. 33 











ALSO MANY styles aT $500 & $600 


WL. pe PRODUCT IS 4, | lee 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


‘W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 107 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe | 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 


one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct w, 1, Dougias Shoe Co, 
from the factory and save money. 





HAN FORT 


You will 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 











President 
769 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 








EUROPE 


Special parties sailing April 21st and 25th, 
via the Mediterranean, | 
An opportunity to avoid the crowd. 


Write for Booklet, A-3 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 








506 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Is brimful of 
valuable in- 
formation— 
j oe t the 
things you 
should know 
in order to 
_make your 
garden a suc- 
cess. Leading experts in growing Vegetables 
and Flowers have contributed special cultural 
directions which tell how to plant, when to 
plant and what to plant. 

The EIGHTY -FOURTH edition of 
DREER’ S GARDEN BOOK contains 224 
pages, eight color plates, besides numerous 
photographic reproductions. It offers the 
best Vegetable and Flower Seeds; Lawn 
Grass and Agricultural Seeds; Garden 
Requisites; Plants of all kinds, including the 
newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc, 

A copy mailed fee if you mention this 
publication 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















true 
shows, is the redeeming power of love. 
Silas Marner, a friendly, happy, igno- 
rant ‘weaver, 
treacherously treated, flings off all 
love—love for man, for woman, for 
society, and even for God. 
ately, he makes himself an outcast. In 
this world, George Eliot shows, a man 
cannot possibly escape the power of 
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temptible enough to steal all the sav- 
ings of a recluse half-crazed by false 
friendship and 
death by stumbling blindly into the 
water of an abandoned quarry. The 
other son, Godfrey Cass, secretly mar- 
ried a barmaid, and then grossly neg- 
lected her and his baby daughter while 
he openly made love to a beautiful 
heiress. 
groped through the snow to attack her 
husband at a fashionable dance, and 
fell and died, Godfrey was not man 
enough to grieve, nor even to acknowl- 
edge the little child who had crept into 
the sordid home of the recluse. 
married the heiress, kept his secret, 
and for sixteen years left his daugh- 


ter to poverty. 


injustice, and met 


When the barmaid wife 


He 


Commenting on all these events is 


a circle of ignorant, conceited, and 
superstitious villagers. 


Those who believe in what we now 


call “Main Street” would have seen no 
more than this pool of disgust. They 
would have emphasized the misery, the 
sordidness, the evil, and the contempti- 
ble qualities that make one despise 
mankind. George Eliot went further, 
and looked at the other side of the 
shield—the side that we should like to 
find in modern books. 


The one really great thing in the 
“Main -Street,” George Eliot 


falsely accused and 


Deliber- 


love. Silas loves the money that he 
saves—and the money is stolen; he 
loves an old pitcher—and the pitcher 
breaks; he loves the child, Eppie, the 
unrecognized daughter of Godfrey 
Cass—and Eppie grows up and mar- 
ries: but all this love that he gave so 
unthinkingly, brought love in return— 
the love of a child, the love of neigh- 
bors, and realization of ‘the love of 
God. 

George Eliot shows that evil may 
prosper in “Main Street,” but also 
that it brings its own wretchedness— 
death to Dunstan Cass, and years of 
self-condemnation to Godfrey. 

“Main Street,” in “Silas Marner,” 
is not a place where all wrongs are set 
right. Silas Marner never regained 
his lost sweetheart; he never reéstab- 
lished himself in the eyes of his former 
friends; he never regained the hours 
wrecked by misery. Life does have its 
hardships, but it also has its blessings. 
The world is full of good-hearted 
women like Mrs. Winthrop; there are 
many blundering but kindly men like 
Mr. Macy; there are always children 
to lead one as if by the hands of angels. 

In the real “Main Street” the forces 
of good are exceedingly strong, and 
there are in the world such powers as 
love and spiritual hope—even if both 
be blind. 

George Eliot’s English Raveloe is 
more like an American village than is 
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‘has fallen into the clutches of conven- 
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the American Gopher Prairie. Her 
picture of “Main Street” is far nearer 
the truth than is the crude caricature 
that recently gave rise to the pessimis- 
tic, contemptuous expression, “Main 
Street!” 


Drama 
Articles de Paris 


TuE Nest. By Paul Géraldy. 
eighth Street Theatre. 

MADAME PYeERRE. By Eugéne Brieux. 
Ritz Theatre. 

THE FRENCH Doty. By Paul Armont and 
Marcel Gerbidon. Lyceum Theatre. 


Forty- 


O less than seventeen plays from 
the French, we are informed, have 

been produced this season in New York. 
The delicate problem of transplanta- 
tion is in certain cases effected by the 
freest adaptation into the vernacular 
of Broadway; in other cases by the 
most literal, or even illiterate, of trans- 
lations. The finished and exhibited 
products expose the most conflicting 
and varying misconceptions of French 
life, language, and manners. The 
chasm between Anglo-Saxon and Gal- 
lic meurs, that great barrier between 
the American point of view and the 
French, renders this task of transla- 
tion and adaptation almost, impossible. 
The original “values” are debased in 
transposition. Frankness too often 
becomes obscenity. That probing, 
ceaselessly analytical, and _ ironical 
quality of Vesprit gaulois is converted 
into unpleasant and cruel cynicism. 
The process, in short, is not unlike the 
reproduction of an oil painting by the 
half-tone process: by which the‘ bril- 
liant reds and golds of the original 
may be converted into the dirty grays 
of a London fog. The _ greatest 
subtlety and delicacy-is necessary to 
effect this transposition; the greatest 
erudition in the choice of a translat- 
able or adaptable piece. For, on the 
whole, contemporary French drama 


tion; it has been bound and gagged by 
the formula of the boulevards. The 
seventeen samples offered to us this 
season in New York seem to have been 
chosen in the most haphazard fashion. 
And it is an illuminating commentary 
on the directors of the American 
theatre that, while they have gone in 
so extensively for French drama, there 
has been no public recognition of the 
tercentenary of Moliére’s birth. Yet 
who among the moderns offers so much 
as Moliére in the opportunity for spec- 
tacular ‘effect in the way of visual 
beauty? Who offers the actor so great 
opportunities, and who, withal, loses so 
little or gives so much in translation? 
Who, after all, remains more piquantly 
modern? None, at any rate, of these 


authors of our seventeen specimens of 
contemporary French drama. 

Yet, of these, two of the most recent 
productions, Brieux’s “Les Hannetons” 
and Paul Géraldy’s “Les Noces d’Ar- 
gent,” are respectable, amusing, and 





One of the 250,000 who provide Bell Service, 


Imagine a bird’s-eye view 
of the United States. Imagine 
it criss-crossed with telephone 
wires or underground cables 
connecting every city, town 
and hamlet. Imagine these 
wires reaching nearly 
14,000,000 destinations—in 
city homes and offices and in 


2,500,000 farmhouses. 


» Imagine all this and your 
vision is still short of the truth 
regarding the Bell System. A 
telephone at your elbow, a 
wire circuit to your farthest 
neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest develop- 
ments of an army of trained 
scientists. The picture is still 
‘incomplete. 
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At Your Service 


In every center of popu- 
lation is a telephone exchange 
and an organization of skilled 
workers to give life to the 
nation-wide facilities of com- 
munication. Every circuit 
must be tested; every inch of 
wire watched and kept in 
repair; every switchboard 
operated day and night. 


But that is not all. There 
is the new construction to meet 
the increasing needs of the 
telephone-using public. Every 
day, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cable- 
men, and installers of every 
kind of telephone equipment, 
carry on this work with the 
continued growthof the nation. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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Smile Says: 


“I Hear 
Clearly” 


If you are hard of 
hearing you have em- 
barrassing moments— 
so do your friends. Is : 
it not worth while to see if all this embar- 
rassment can be avoided? : 

500,000 persons are now hearing clearly 
by aid of the Acousticon. . 

A New York Physician says: “It is of 
great value to me. I should have been 
obliged to give up the practice of medicine 
long ago if I had not obtained this best of 
all devices for the aid of hearing.” 


We offer you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit— No Expense 


Just write, saying “I am hard of hearing 
and will try the Acousticon.” Give it a 
fair trial amid familiar surrour.dings—thus 
you can best tell what it will do for you. 
Remember, however, that the Acousticon 
has patented features which cannot be 
duplicated. So no matter what your past 
experience has been, send for your free 
trial today. ’ 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1320 Candler Bldg., 220 W- 42d St., N.Y. City 
abet 
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Europe The Passion Play 


OBERAMMERGAU 


$550 Thirty-five day trip to Europe with best 
¢ accommodations. New York to New York. 
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and sightseeing bus. 

Other inclusive tours covering all parts of Europe, 
and motor cars for hire for any period. 


KELLY TOURS 
Travel the American Way—In Comfort. 
1834 BROADWAY, at 60th St., NEW YORK 
9 Rue Scribe—3 Rue Auber, Paris 
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THe AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 


NEW YORK 
The Ambassador is the newest and 
most distinctive hotel in the metropolis. 
Located adjacent to the shopping and 
amusement centers: Park Avenue at 
Fifty-first Street. Rooms and Suites 
are individual in their comfort and 


errangement. 





tive cuisine and 
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Los Angeles 





booklets. 
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Americas most distinclive Siotels~ 
She Ambassador 


The Ambassador, overlooks the mountains and a beautt- 
ful section of the city. Located in a 27-acre park of 
tropical verdure: Ambassador golf course, within 15 min- 
utes of hotel, owned by the Ambassador for Ambassador 
and Alexandria guests. 


The Alexandria, famous for its excellent service, distinc: 


heart of Los Angeles. 


MODERATE RATES—Notwithstanding th di 
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ATLANTIC CITY 

The Ambassador is situated directly 
on the boardwalk in the fashionable 
Chelsea district. Large indoor salt 
water swimming pool, spacious sun-decks 
overlooking the Atlantic and countless 
other delightful features. Open through- 
out the year. 
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French theatre. Miss Grace George’s 
translation of the Géraldy piece is 
amateurish and in spots clumsy enough; 
but it possesses the merit of fidelity 
to the original, which is, moreover, 
well worth production on the American 
stage. One might name by the dozen 
French plays dealing with the dramatic 
aspects of family life that are more 
important than “The Nest.” But that 
should not prevent us from appreciat- 
ing the expert craftsmanship of M. 
Géraldy, his ability to create a series 
of situations, and 1o face them un- 
flinchingly and with fidelity to the 
fundamental truths of human nature. 
It is not the picture of any individual 
family he presents us, but a sort of 
abstract and archetypal family. Marie 
Hamelin represents every mother called 
upon, by inevitable conditions of hu- 
man life, to give up her sons and 
daughters, to face old age alone, tol- 
erated, even loved, but bereft of any 
integral réle in the life of the younger 
generation. Life is like this, M. Gér- 
aldy makes us admit at the end of 
his play; and even the most casual of 
Broadway playgoers has been led into 
something more than a superficial view 
of this tragic aspect of life. With all 
its shortcomings, its sentimentalities, 
its conventions, and formalisms, “The 
Nest” is infinitely more impressive 
than the ordinary concoction of plot, 
character, and situation which offers 
a mere temporary escape from real 
life. 
lessly directed and often listlessly 
acted production. It rests mainly 
upon the competent shoulders of Miss 
Lucille Watson, who played the mother, 
Marie Hamelin, with intelligence, hu- 
mor, and power. Miss Watson made 
it convincing, compelling, where an- 
other actress would have led the piece 
into the slough of sentimentality. Here 
is one of the finest artists of the Amer- 
ican stage, a true comedienne who is 
seldom given an adequate opportunity 
because of the dearth nowadays of true 
comedy. - 

Arthur Hornblow, Jr., has made an 
effective version of Brieux’s earlier 
play, ‘Les Hannetons,” and William 
Harris, Jr., has produced it as 
“Madame Pierre.” Interpreted by Ro- 
land Young and Estelle Winwood, this 
tragi-comedy of maladjusted lives be- 
comes more human than those later 
doctrinaire and often wooden docu- 
ments put forth by one of the most 
pretentious and least effective of con- 
temporary French dramatists. Despite 
his réclame, despite even the professed 
admiration of George Bernard Shaw, 
Eugéne Brieux is a dealer in pompous 
and _ sententious platitudes, heavy- 
handed and obvious in reciting his 
fable and, with the efficiency of a shop- 
keeper, wrapping up and delivering in 
a neat package his inevitable moral. 
By talent and intelligence Mr. Young 
and Miss Winwood are both splendidly 
adapted to sharpen and accentuate 
this cruel comedy of “free love,” writ- 
ten before M. Brieux had discovered 
his celebrated formula for problem 
plays. One suspects, in truth, that 
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these interpreters make this so-called 
“comedy” even more effective than it 
was in the original manuscript. Pierre 
Cottrel, a young scientist, erudite in 
eryptograms, is strangely spineless in 
dealing with his young mistress Char- 
lotte, played by Miss Winwood. Trite 
and banal enough is the central idea 
of the play: that the so-called “free 
union” is far more enslaving and 
deadening to the human spirit than the 
bonds of matrimony. The present in- 
terpreters lift the comedy out of that 
banality and make of it something 
rather more cruelly devastating, the 
tragedy of maladaptation, maladjust- 
ment, insoluble and inevitable misun- 
derstanding, of a man and woman at- 
tempting to live together without love, 
without mental or physical harmony. 
It is again Dante’s Paolo and Fran- 
cesca chained eternally together. But 
instead of divine comedy, this one be- 
comes positively inhuman. We have 
to laugh at these poor puppets; but we 
are none the less a bit ashamed of 
ourselves for doing so. Where a Duse 
might have softened and humanized 
and thus dignified the antics of the 
poor girl who sought to reinstate her- 
self in the modest apartment of that 
poor distraught Pierre, Miss Winwood 
relentlessly and cruelly accentuated 
the intention. The task in this réle 
was rather to humanize, if not to sen- 
timentalize, the character of this 
woman so incompletely and so unsym- 
pathetically drawn by the dramatist. 
But to this spectator Miss Winwood 
seemed only too willing to overstress 
traits in Charlotte that had already 
been over-accentuated. The _ result 
was “comedy,” comedy that produced 
laughter enough, even guffaws. But it 
is to be doubted whether such laugh- 
ter may be accepted as the outcome of 
true sophistication or true civilization. 

In much lighter vein is “The French 
Doll,” which merely serves as a vehicle 
for the vivacity and verve of Irene 
Bordoni, her songs and her costumes. 
As her performance in Sacha Guitry’s 
“Sleeping Partners” two or three sea- 
sons ago indicated, Miss Bordoni pos- 
sesses powers that deserve a better 
medium than ordinary machine-made 
comedy. In the present case, we are 
confronted with an almost identical 
repetition of ‘“Bluebeard’s Eighth 
Wife,” presented earlier in the year. 
The same penniless though aristocratic 
French family, the same charming 
daughter placed on the marriage mar- 
ket, the same uncouth American mil- 
lionaire, the same young and charm- 
ing rival, the same mercenary motives 
on the part of the heroine transmuted 
by the essential goodness of the girl 
into true love for this dominating 
American male—it was all there, as it 
has been a dozen times before and 
will be a dozen times more. In such 
pieces we are apt to lose sight of such 
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Psychoanalysis May Cure 
Your Mental Ailments 


yielding to the treatment of the psychoanalysts. 
They trace the origin and bring about the removal 
of harmful mental conditions. 


Psychoanalysis is a fascinating subject, even to the 
lay mind, and these books, by the more prominent 
practitioners, are interesting as well as instructive. 


Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious, 


G. H. Lawrence 
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DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 1, 1922. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 78 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable Saturday, April 1, 
1922, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Wednesday, March 15, 1922. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
H.C. WICK, Secretary. 8. S.DeLANO, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 1, 1922, 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 92 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(14%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Saturday, 
April 1, 1922, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Wednesday, March 15, 1922. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York, 
H.C. WICK, Secretary. 8.S. De LANO, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


130TH DIVIDEND, 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Saturday, April 15, 1922, to stockholders of record 
7m ad close of business on Friday, March 17, 








On account of the Annual Meeting of the stock- 
holders, the transfer books will be closed at the 
close of business on Friday, March 17, 1922, and 
reopened at 10:00 A. M. on March 29, 1922, 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Alleghany Ave. & 19th St., 
Philadelphia, March 1, 1922. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of 
Three Dollars ($3.00) per share from the accumu- 
lated surplus of the Company on both common 
and preferred stocks, payable April 1st, 1922, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi on 





AN INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


Do you want it? Then send for this free 
book. It shows how the man and woman of 
average means can buy outright, with two 
years to pay, high-grade listed and dividend 
aying securities such as U. S. Steel, West- 
nghouse, Western Union, etc. This interest- 
ing book explains in detail how— 


1 You can buy five times as much with 
* your available cash. 
You can take immediate advantage of 

id — low prices of high-grade securi- 

es. 
3 You get all dividends and market in- 

* creases from date of purchase, 

4 You have two years to pay through this 

* new monthly payment plan, 

5 You are absolutely protected against 

* fluctuations and are guaranteed against 

call for additional funds. 

You can start ‘‘An Income for Life’® by small 
monthly payments which you will never miss. The 
business man or woman, farmer, teacher, mechanic, 
in fact, every one who is thinking of his future and 
will lay aside $10, $15, $25 a month or more can 
take advantage of the present opportunity to 
secure high grade securities 
at bargain prices and start 
building ‘‘An Income for 
Life.” Don’t fail to write for 
this valuable book today—it’s 
more than worth while. It = : 
means ‘“‘AN INCOME FOR | tn | 
LIFE.”’ 1) /ncome Ny 
Investment Securities Co. 1 Life 

Suite 437, Moffat Bldg. — 

Detroit, Mich. 


GET THIS BOOK 























March 13th, 1922. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 








definite and positive talents as Miss | 
Bordoni’s, who has appeared in vaude- 
ville, revue, and musical comedy; but 
Who is by no means for this reason not 
thoroughly equipped for true comedy. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable April 1st, 1922, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 15th, 1922. Transfer Books will remain 
open. Checks mailed. 





ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


R, H. ISMON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DIVIDENDS (Continued) 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 21, 1922. 
DIVIDEND 105 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linoty; 
Company will be paid on March 31, 1922, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on March 4, 1922, The Transfer 








Books will not be closed. 
JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer, 
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WHITING-ADAM ; 
BRUSHES 


For Household and Family re- 
quirements. Best quality, long 
wearing, perfect working. Ex- 
tensive assortment,—every 


brush needed for home life. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the 
Largest in the World 























FURNESS- 


ERMUDA 


B LINE 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From N. Y. every Wed. & Sat. 
From Bermuda every Tues, & Sat. 
Tickets good on either steamer, 
Offering unequalled express service 


Special Easter Trip 


Palatial S. 8. ‘‘“FORT ST. GEORGE’”’ Leaves 
N. Y¥. April 8, Arrives N. Y. April 15 


Fastest Steamers to Bermuda 


The palatial steamers of the Furness Ber- 
muda Line land their passengers and bag- 
gage directly at Hamilton Dock, avoiding the 
iscomforts, inconvenience and delay of land- 
ing by tender. These steamers use oil fuel. 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement 
Bermuda offers all outdoor sports, includin; 
Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fishing, Rid- 

ing, Driving, &c. 
No Passports—Many Modern Hotels. 
Write for attractive inclusive rates. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 
Or any Tourist Agent. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. “‘Main Street”? and “Silas Marner.’ 

1. What is the ‘Main Street’? conception of 
American life? If you have read ‘Main 
Street” tell incidents from the novel that 
will illustrate what is said in the first 
paragraph of the article. 

2. What conception of life differs from the 
“Main Street” conception? Tell incidents, 
selected from any novel, old or new, in il- 
lustration of what you say. 

38. What is the “Pollyanna” school of fic- 
tion? * In what respects are the ‘Main 
Street”? conception and the “Pollyanna” 
conception equally false? 

4. What treatment of American womanhood 
will be satisfactory in modern novel-writ- 


ing? 

5. Tell the story of “Silas Marner’ as a 
modern “realist” might tell it. What 
would the story lose by that method of 
telling ? 

6. What great truth does George Eliot em- 
phasize? 


How does George Eliot avoid the ‘“‘Polly- 
anna” method of treatment? 

What makes “Silas Marner” a great book? 
Write a criticism of any novel that you 
have read recently. 


Il. Drama. 

Seventeen French plays have been pro- 
duced in New York this season. Find, by 
consulting a good encyclopedia, how French 
play-writing affected English play-writing 
in various periods. 

2. Explain the difference between an adap- 

tation and a translation. 

Prepare a report on the plays of Moliére. 

What characteristics of Moliére’s work 

make it reasonable to celebrate the tercen- 

tenary of Moliére’s birth? 

4. The article says that an actress made a 
play ‘convincing and compelling’? where 
a less able actress would have made it 
merely sentimental. Tell how an actress 
should play the part of Portia in “The 
Merchant of Venice.” 

Ill. New Books and Old. 

1. Define the following words that appear in 
“Crow”: sedate, habiliments, monastic, 
sombre, mien, austere, dub, fantastic, suf- 
fice, ascetic, pax tecum. 

2. The poem indicates the presence and the 
words of some one else than the crow. Tell 
who is present and give the other part of 
the conversation. Then read the poem 
aloud, reading it with proper inflections. 

8. Write an original short story founded on 
the anecdote of Theodore Roosevelt. 

IV. Will Boys Ever Understand? 

1. Imagine that you received the letter that 
is printed. Think just what your emo- 
tions and your wishes would be. Then 
write an answer, as if to your own mother. 
Give your mother the opportunity to read 
your letter. 

V. Lem Hooper on Bitter Bread. 

1. The article indicates many reasons for being 
proud of the work of the United States. 
Point out the details, and explain some of 
them. 

2. What does the article satirize? 

Vi. What Are We Doing for the Soldiers? 

1. Use the following sentence as a topic sen- 
tence, and write a paragraph in which you 
illustrate it by giving specific instances: 
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QUICKLY RELIEVE COUGHING 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Colds, Loss of 
Voice, Catarrhal and Asthmatic condi- 
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JOHN !. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
General Sales : Harold F. Ritchi. . 
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“We are all inclined to take the emotional 
rather than the scientific attitude.” 

2. Prove the truth or the falsehood of the fol- 
lowing general statement: ‘In practice 
we draw our conclusions from accidental 
contacts and casual happenings.” 

8. Make a list of the ways in which the 
United States is caring for its soldiers? 
Explain what new methods of treatment 
are being employed. 

Vil. The Future of Opera in Chicago. 

1. Ask your teacher to give you.a word for 
word, strictly literal, translation of the 
lines in French, giving the words in the 
order in which they are printed. By using 
synonyms, and by changing the word 
order, make a free literary translation. 

VIII. To Get the Right Kind of Lawyers. 

1. Summarize what the article says about the 
benefits given by education. 

2. Draw from this, and from other editorial 
articles, suitable questions for debate. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Why Not Genoa? Lioyd George and 
Poincaré at Boulogne. 

1. What is the editor’s opinion on the condi- 
tions necessary for the success of an eco- 
nomic conference “for the rehabilitation of 
Europe’? 

2. Make a list of the problems that should 
come before such a conference and show 
what is the problem to be solved in each 
case, 

8. Show why “it is natural that the interest 
of America in the restoration of prosperity 
and well-being in Europe should grow.” 

4. On the other hand show why Europe is ex- 
tremely anxious for us to participate in 
such a conference. 

5. Why does the editor think that the United 
States should not participate in this Genoa 
Conference? 

6. Summarize the agreements of Lloyd George 
and Poincaré at Boulogne and show their 
bearing on the Genoa Conference. 


Il. The President’s Merchant Marine Pro- 
posals. 

1. Show how each of the proposals of this 
summary would aid (a) the merchant 
marine, (b) ship-building, (c) or security in 
national defense. 

2. Look up the history of (a) the American 
merchant marine, (b) American _ ship- 
building, and account for both the periods 
of growth and of decline in each case. 
How closely do the periods of growth and 
decline in each ease coincide? Account for 
your conclusion. 

8. Discuss as many aspects of the Govern- 
ment ownership and control of the mer- 
chant marine as you can investigate. 

4. Reviewing the coastwise shipping laws, 

show their relation to (a) the merchant 

marine, (b) the discussion of policy in re- 
lation to the Panama Canal, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Describe the “clipper days.” 

As the fundamental question of the sub- 

sidy will be discussed next week, prepare 

for it by studying the practice of foreign 

Governments and the history of the ques- 

tion in America. 


111. Immigration. 

1. What are the provisions of “the present 
Immigration Act’? 

2. Explain the considerations which led to its 
passage. Debate the question of the ad- 
visability of making the present law per- 
manent. 

8. What could be said for and against the 
passage of the Sterling Bill? 


IV. The Treaties. 

1. What do you think would be the effect of 
passing the Brandegee reservation in con- 
nection with the Four-Power Treaty? 

2. Why were the benefits of the Four-Power 
Treaty extended to The Netherlands and 
Portugal? State from memory what those 
benefits are. 


V. A Declaration to Egypt. 
Describe the history of English relations 
with Egypt. 

What is a protectorate? Why did England 

establish this relation to Egypt? 

From a map show the relations of Egypt 

to the communications of the British Em- 

pire which must be secured. 

4. What “foreign aggression” does England 

. have any cause to fear in Egypt? 

5. Explain the important features in the his- 
tory of the Sudan and show why guaran- 
tees for British interests are asked. 

6. How has’ English _ influence benefited 
Egypt? 

VI. Soviet Capitalism. 

1. State the present economic policy of Soviet 
Russia. 

2. Explain the conditions which led to the 
adoption of this modification of communism. 

8. Describe the efforts of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for recognition by: foreign Govern- 
ments. State the present attitude of Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and the United States 
on formal recognition. 

Vil. For questions on the Hague Courts 
and on the Doom of the Federation of 
Central American Republics see the 
issue of Feb. 25 from which the items 
were crowded out at the last moment. 
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